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“Tie one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea or 

Humanity—the nobl 1 ir to throw down all the ba rs erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 

views ; and by setting aside thse ms of Rehaion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 

as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”"—HumBoupt’s Cosmos, 
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Rerrisvtion has fallen on the Prime Minister 
who excited the prejudices and passions of the 
People, in a canting appeal to their Protestantism, 
for the purposes of his own tottering Ministry. 
The disturbance, which he hoped to use as a diver- 
sion, has turned upon himself; while he thought 
to persecute others, he has himself become a 
hunted animal. The story of the debate is the 
story of his sinking. Beginning with a retrospec- 
tive history of Romish encroachment and patriotic 
resistances to it, his first speech dwindled into 
gossip about what the Pope had said to Lord Minto, 
and what Lord Minto had not said to the Pope; 
by Monday, the discussion had acquired all the 
tedium of an adjourned debate; the Premier had 
not command of the House sufficient to take the 
Tuesday which Mr. Disraeli had appropriated for 
his idle motion about agricultural distress; and 
great Ministerial measure was turned over to a 
day-sitting on Wednesday. Disastrous day! New 
ies awaited Lord John: Mr. Keogh had 

ected the Queen in a breach of the Coro- 
maton oath, by violating the Scottish Union 
Matute ina recognition of the prelacy of Pres- 
Scotland—a decided aggression; Mr. 
avowed that the Free Kirk of Scotland 

ena position not different from that of the 
Catholics of England; and Mr. Hume de- 


tected Ministers in touching up their measure while | 


It was under debate—it had evidently grown bigger 
n the interval between Lord John’s introduction 
and Sir John Romilly’s defence. On this inauspi- 
cious day Lord John Russell finally gave up all 
on at consistency—confessed that he had 
‘ wrong when he had thought titular distinc- 
tions “puerile” and Popish pretensions harmless, 
se bad scarcely made that avowal, too late for free 
ingenuousness, too early for indomitable stubborn- 
nets, —before the clock, striking six, tolled the ad- 
Jourament of the House, and of Lord John’s motion. 
He tried to use this No-Popery hubbub for a 
Purpose, but his cunning has turned against him- 
sit has brought upon him nothing but weak- 
whic ne cisgrace. The disorganization of his party 
h has taken place was a real judgment on him 
~ # incendiary Durham letter—the proper pu- 
t for perverting sacred things to purposes 

Are we Wrong in su i at Si 3 
pposing that Sir Joshua 
Walmsley extorted from Lord John’s own lips the 
the Prmentary on his no-Popery agitation, when 
intredaaee confessed tnat he had no intention of 
cing his measure for the extension of the 
§ year, and that he should not introduce 
sor 4 ge necessary for the 
: Bill until the proper 
time. Some of Lord John’s | pe 
for the Greek het ty ohn’s best notices 


(fows Enrrion, } 





But the weakness which he courts for himself | present law, with its workhouse test, breaks down 


seems not unlikely to encourage the strength of 


} 


and what have the Commissioners done at Carlisle? 


others. The agitation against the windox tax had | They have ordered industrial employment for the 


some spice of humbug in it, while. it was a mere 
move among Ministerialists to back Sir Charles 
Wood’s own intention by a “ pressure from with- 
out :” it proved itself to be something more genuine 
at the aggregate meeting at Drury-lane Theatre on 
Wednesday night, when Chartists were seen united 
with the middle class; for that union means more 
than the mere repeal of the window tax. The same 
union manifested itself with no small effect when 
the meeting against the paper duties was converted 
into a meeting against the taxes on knowledge ; 
and the development of the “ Newspaper Tax Aboli- 
tion Committee” into the new “ Association for pro- 
moting the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge” is 
a proper sequel to that union. 

Mr. Disraeli entertained the House of Commons 
on ‘Tuesday with a demonstration of the Protec- 
tionist forces: as a response to the passage in the 


| Royal Speech touching upon the agricultural dis- 


tress, he moved a resolution calling upon the 
Ministers to take measures for the relief of that 
distress ; and in his speech he hinted at the sort of 
measures that he should expect—transfer of local 
burdens to the national funds, repeal of the malt- 
tax, and so forth. ‘The very form of his motion 
deprived it of practical cogency: he proclaimed 
that he should not attempt the renewal of Protec- 
tion in the present Parliament ; and though he spoke 
manfully, with no sparing of statistics @ la mode, 
it was with the tone of a man who anticipates 
failure. 

Yet he had a strength in that weakness of Minis- 
ters, and, if his motion had not been of a kind to 
preclude aid from many who distrust the Whigs, 
he would have turned the adverse majority into one 
against Ministers. It was a narrow division as it 
was: Ministers could only muster 281 against Mr. 
Disraeli’s 267 ; although the Protectionist was 
necessarily opposed by Cobden and the Free 
Traders, and by Sir James Graham and the Peel 
party. Lord John’s anti-Papal agitation, how- 
ever, now told upon himself with fearful effect : 
he had alienated the once docile Irish members! 
The desponding tone of the Premier showed the 
sense he had of his position—he already began to 
speak of “embarrassments.” It is quite evident 
that if Mr. Disraeli’s motion were followed up by 
one of an explicit and substantial kind, but com- 
prehensive enough to include the Bright and 
Cobden party, pledged not to obey mere “ Minis- 
terial’ traditions, the Cabinet must gos 

Several disorders of the labouring community, in 
| different quarters, are a practical comment on the 
boasts of our surface prosperity; still more on the 
imperfect state of the laws regulating labour. At 
Carlisle the weavers are in so miserable a state that 
the Poor Law Commissioners have been obliged to 





are given | 


send down a special commissioner to inquire. We 
have before observed that, on any severe trial, the 





paupers. But, as usual, with the vulgar notion of 
a mere labour-test, they have appointed an unsuit- 
able employment for weavers. 

The wholesale riot of 400 paupers, in a work- 
house near Ipswich, draws attention to the state o, 
the labouring class in that part of the country, I 
is monstrous: unable to find fully continuous em- 
ployment for their labourers, ws { anxious to kee, 
wages down to a beggarly level, the farmers have 
generally connived at a wholesale admission of the 
labouring class to poor-law relief during the dead 
season; it is fair to presume that such a gross 
abuse of the law has been attended by propor- 
tionately gross laxities of administration aot disci- 
pline; and now we see the pauperized labourers of 
Suffolk breaking out as refractory paupers. To 
those who remember the demoralizing effects of 
pauper idleness, or merely vexatious labour-tests, 
this workhouse eruption is quite intelligible, 


The accession of Liverpool to the Sailors’ strike 
in the North, gives a new importance to the move- 
ment, which has now continued for some weeks. 
The Mercantile Marine Bill was a measure con- 
ceived with the best intentions—to strengthen the 
efficiency of the commercial navy; but the Sailors 
complain, and apparently with justice, that it im- 
poses strange and needless restrictions upon them. 
They particularly complain of the registration 
tickets, as giving them a character of bondage. 
Probably the advantages desired might have been 
attained by a more purely permissive method. We 
know well, that the system of tickets, or livrets, has 
worked with a very tyrannical operation in France ; 
where both harsh masters and an overbearing police 
have done their best to crush the independence of 
the working man. The plan should be, to impart 
to the ticket more the character of a degree, hono- 
rary and beneficial to the owner. The misunder- 
standings on this point, remind us how much Par- 
liament is betrayed into mistaken and mischievous 
legislation, because there is no representation of the 
working classes in the National Council. 


Tke week has been fertile in murders, but they 
have ngt been of a remarkable kind. The most 
curious story is that divulged at Todmorden, by 
what proves to have been a false accusation of the 
crime: a man engaged to a young woman for his 
second wife, is accused.by the first wife on her 
death-bed with poisoning her, and much fainter 
circumstantial evidence has brought equally inno- 
cent men to the scaffold. 

The man who has been threatening the life of 
Lord John seems to be crazy. But themere sound 
of threats on Lord John’s life recale ome’s sym- 
pathy for the man—oppose the Premier as. ‘we 


may. st 
Burglary is the crime paramount now in 
England: the new “ Maidstone gang” has beencap- 
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tured, after a prosperous career, comprising some 
score of housebreakings. 

Our English robbers, however, are outdone by 
the more picturesque bandits of the Roman States, 
whose last exploit been to_surprise a town, and 
hold it, while contributions were levied, 

Prince Louis Napoleon has met been half so sue- 
cessful: instead of surprising the French Assembly, 
that august body has surprised him, by kicking 
out bis Dotation Bill; and the Prinee President is 
fain to fall back on the spontaneous ‘* benevolences” 
of his subjects. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 





Considering the very exciting nature of the topic, 
the great debate on Papal Aggression has been car- 
ried on in a very subdued style. On Monday evening 
the U.tra-Protestant party was represented by Lord 
Ashley and Mr. Page Wood, but neither of those 
two speakers indulged in language of a very intole- 
rant character. Lord Asuuey laboured hard to prove 
that the appointment of Cardinal Wiseman as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster was a very serious affair. 
There was a great deal in a name, When our 
Government sent out a Bishop to the East, he was 
nt called Bishop of Jerusalem, but “ Bishop of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, resident in 
Jerusalem.”” When Louis Philippe was raised to the 
throne in 1830, it was on the express condition that 
he should be called, not King of France, but King of 
the French. A similar stipulation was made with 
Leopold, King of the Belgians. If the Pope thought 
there was nothing in a name, he might have made 
Dr. Wiseman Archbishop of the Roman Catholics 
in Westminster, and then no one could have taken 
offence. But the introduction of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was not simply for diocesan purposes, it 
was with a view to synodical action, that being re- 
quired for the introduction of the canon law. His 
lordship, at some length described the canon law, as 
setting itself above the statute law in all that relates 
to churches, to ecclesiastical persons, to their goods, 
or to their prejudice. He ascribed the recent aggres- 
sion to the Puseyite movement, which had inspired 
the Court of Rome with the belief that England was 
ready to renounce Protestantism. Had they not 
also seen, last year, 1800 clergymen of the Church of 
England, most of them having congregations, upon 
whom they inculcate their opinions, who came Br 
ward and signed a declaration against the royal su- 
premacy? Mr. Pace Woop was very anxious toshow 
that the mass of the people who had spoken out on 
this question were not bigots :— ‘ 


“He wished, as he had always wished, that the opi- 
nions of the large masses of the people of England should 
have yet more weight and effect than even they now had 
in that House. He had always wished, and still wished, 
that the suffrage should be extended, and the effect of that 
extension must be in a great measure, no doubt, to bring 
public opinion more strongly to bear upon questions that 
were discussed in that House; but he trusted he should 
be able to show there had been no feeling of bigotry in 
this matter whatsoever. It was true there had been 
great earnestness. (Hear.) He did not speak of indivi 
dual displays of bigotry, but of the views and resolutions* 
advpted and agreed to by large meetings of our fellow- 
countrymen. (Hear.) He did not speak of individual 
speeches, but of the resolutions passed, and he said those 
resolutions had in the main redounded to the honour, 
good sense, and judgment of our countrymen. (Hear.)” 


He endeavoured to show that Cardinal Wiseman and 
the Roman Catholic bishops lately appointed were 
liable to an action at common law. They hadclearly 
infringed the 16th of Richard II., and as clearly the 
13th of Elizabeth. He condemned the clergymen of 
the Church ef England, who continue to perform the 
offices of one church, while preparing to pass over to 
another. But the clerical defection to Rome is not so 
very great after all. In nine years only about seventy 
clergymen have gone over, no very alarming num- 
ber out cf 15,000. As for the proposed bill, nothing 
more was needed than a simple solemn recital of the 
position of the Sovereign in spiritual matters, and of 
the rp os! of creating those sees without her con- 
sent. The chief speakers on the Ministerial side were 
the Attorney-General and Sir George Grey. The 
Arronney-GENERAL explained the nature of the 
bill which is to be brought forward. The offence 
which it was intended to meet was of a twofold 
nature. The late act of the Court of Rome was an 
insult to the British Crown, and it threatened to 
inflict injury upon the Roman Catholics resident in 
this country. It is mainly to the latter object that 
the provisions of the bill are directed :— 


“* It was said the effect of the bull in temporal matters 
would be to give to certain persons assuming the titles 
of archbishops or bishops of dioceses and sees the power 
of dealing with appointments relating to religious en- 
dowments made by Roman Catholics; that it would en- 
able them to deal with the property given to support 
charities, or for other religious purposes, in a different 
and more empile manner than at present, and that the 

fo to those prelates powers not in- 
to them by the persons who 
Now, it was of importance, 
be assumption by any person 






being, or pretending to be, as undoubtedly these bishop 
must profess themselves to be, under the canon law and 
dependent on the were of Rome, of dealing with the 
rights and interests of British subjects in a manner dif- 
ferent from and imeonsistent with the manner which had 
ithherto obtained.” 


The bill will therefore, in the first place, extend the 
isions of the Roman Catholic Relief Act, which 
ed a penalty of £100 upon any person who as- 
sumed the title of any existing see, to that of any 
title whatever from any place im the United Kingdom, 
It will also make every act doneb ons assuming 
such titles, ine their character of Tihope or arch- 
bishops, null and void, and any devise of real or 
personal property given to any such person by his 
title will be forfeited to the Crown. This will not 
prevent bequests to Roman Catholic clergymen for 
pious or charitable purposes, if properly worded, if 
granted, for example, to Dr. Wiseman, and not to 
the Archbishop of Westminster. The measure was 
urgently required for the protection of the Roman 
Catholic laity, and he had no doubt that many of 
them felt quite as strongly on the subject as their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen did. Sir Grorce 
Grey replied to three charges which had been 
brought against the Government—that they re- 
cognised the Roman Catholic hierarchy by giving 
titles of honour and respect to heads of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland; that they habi- 
tually addressed Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland 
by titles not permitted by law; and lastly, that a 
member of the Government was aware of the inten- 
tions of the Court of Rome, and that to the proposi- 
tions contained in the apostolical letter a tacit, if not 
an expressed consent was given, The appearance of 
Dr. Murray’s name in the Dublin Gazette, as ‘* Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin’’ was owing to inad- 
vertence on the part of the gentleman in the Lord 
Chamberlain's Ojfice, who copied out the names, 
The second charge he declared to be untrue, 
and the third was equally unfounded. With res- 
pect to the statement of Abbate Hamilton quoted 
by Mr. Roebuck, he admitted that the Abbate 
had written to Lord Minto, who, in return, ac- 
knowledged that he had received intimation of 
the intention to make Dr, Wiseman an archbishop, 
but repeated that, down to the promulgation of the 
bull he had been in total ignorance of any design to 
establish a hierarchy. The bill was opposed by Mr. 
M‘CuttacH who said they were not justified, as a 
Parliament not exclusively of any denomination, in 
setting open the gates of sectarian legislation. He 
could not see that any case had been made out for 
the intervention, by Parliament, in the internal dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church. Mr. Rexnoups 
maintained that the bill was an infraction of the 
agreement entered into with the Catholics when the 
Emancipation Act was passed in 1829. They had 
been told by Mr. Anstey that there were two de- 
seriptions of Catholics—the Catholics of the Church 
of Rome, and the Catholies of the Court of Rome. 
For his part, although he had always been a Catholic 
he had never heard of these two classes. But if 
there were two sections of Catholics the honourable 
member of Youghall must belong to both. ‘ He was 
a Catholic of the Court of Rome, for the late Pope 
Gregory XVI. conferred on him the order of St. 
Gregory.” (A laugh.) He was, in fact, ‘the 
Honourable Sir Chisholm Anstey.”’ (Laughter.) 


In the adjourned debate, on Wednesday, the Mi- 
nisterial cause was very feebly represented. Mr. 
Napier, formerly secretary to the Brunswick Clubs 
of Ireland, contended that too much had been yielded 
to Papacy and to Ireland, and those concessions had 
led to the present aggression. Colonel ‘lHompson 
said it was easy to see that there was aggression, if 
they would only look for it in the right place :— 

“When the French general had brought back the 
Pope to Rome over the bodies of his subjects—(Acar)— 
a message was brought to this courtry from Rome, in 
which might be traced the memory of Waterloo, and 
which, with an amiable consistency, and in strict accord- 
ance with the custom of States, between whom friendly 
relations existed, contained an allusion to the exiled 
family of James II. Then, again, if the Pope had chosen 
a member of some aristocratic English family for the 
dignity of Cardinal the case would have been somewhat 
different, but he had selected a person of Spanish birth 
for this dignity. Such things were not politic or wise, 
and they were not anything if they were not aggressive 
and haughty. He believed the language of L’ Univers 
had been not, as was represented, that the time had 
come for restoring Catholicity in England, but that the 
time had come for putting down Protestantism by force 
of arms. (‘ Hear, hear!’ and ‘ Oh, oh!) Was that 
a friendly interlocution on the part of the French Ca- 
tholics ?”’ 


Mr. Spooner advised Lord John to throw himself 
upon the Protestant feeling of the country, if he 
found himself unfairly pressed. 

Mr. P. H. Howarp denied that the Roman 
Catholic laity needed any protection against their 
Bishops, as had been alleged. The proposed mea- 
sure involved an aggression upon the rights of pro- 
perty, but he ventured to tell the Government that | 
“not only their legal ingenuity, but their physical | 
endurance would be highly tested before they were 


vst 


able to carry into effect this persecuting enactment.” ' 














[Saturpay, . 
Mr. Keocu diated the doctrine that 
tem 

ters, and pointed out the inconsistency of Mini 
in declining to receive an address signed '« 
signed by the Bishops of Aberdeen, Glasgo. 
Argyle, “ although the recognition of those tileaea 
contravention of the oath taken by the Queen 
coronation.” Mr, Anstey declared his intengene 
Hume lamented the difficulties thrown jn the 
of financial reform by the proposed measure, 
maintain peace in Ireland; at present th te. 
quired 45,000, and they would need 45,009 
Catholics. Mr. Oswaxp could see no difference 
between the establishment of a Roman 
hierarchy and the establishment of a Free Chureh of 
Scotland, by the men who seceded from the Esty. 
prevent the synodical action of the Roman Catholig 
bishops than it had to prevent the action of th 

Lord Joun Russe. replied at some length, with 
the intention of closing the debate. He disti 
tion of the Pope to issue his bull. His opinionsig 
1844 had been quoted to prove his inconsistency, Ie 
assumption of the titles held by the bishops of gy 
church by the bishops of the Roman Catholic chur, 
he placed in the conduct of the Roman Catholy 
ecclesiastics and of the Pope, his best course wy — 
and to take his measures accordingly. 

Mr. Facan, claiming aright to be heard, movedtly 
the motion, and was speaking in support of it atgy 
o'clock, when the House adjourned, in accordance wih 


Catholics sub to their priests in = 
Archbishop of Tuam,” while they received ony 
contrary to the statute law of Scotland, and in di 
move the exclusion of Ireland from the bill, 
remembered the time when 8000 men Ei 
if they began to persecute the Irish 

Catholig 
blished church. Government had no more right 
general assembly of the free church of Scotland, 
denied that he had had any knowledge of the inte. 
had said that it was puerile and absurd to prevent thy 
But if he had been mistaken then in the confideng 
clearly and plainly to avow that he had been mistake, j 
adjournment of the debate. Mr. LAW1Ess seconde 
the stauding order, which causes the motion to dip 


Tuesday night was occupied with the debate a 
agricultural distress, At the request of Mr. Disrad 
the following portion of the royal speech relative 4 
the condition of the country, was read by the clerk;- 


** Notwithstanding the large reductions of taxatin 
which have been effected in late years, the receipts oft — 
revenue have been satisfactory. ‘The state of the com 
merce and manufactures of the united kingdom has bes 
such as to afford general employment to the i 
classes. I have to lament, however, the difficulties whig 
are still felt by that important body among my peg 
who are owners and occupiers of land; but it is my om 
fident hope that the prosperous condition of other clase 
of my subjects will have a favourable effect in diminid 
ing those difficulties and promoting the interests ¢ 
agriculture.” 

This admission of agricultural distress, Mr. Dm - 
RAELI said, rendered it unnecessary that he shoul 
bring forward any evidence on the subject, dl 
parties were agreed as to the existence of great aul 
continued depression among the owners and occupies 
of the soil. There was “general prosperty” a 
‘* particular distress,”” both caused by recent Ra 
tion. The distress had lasted several years, and wi 
owing, as he contended, to large importations d 
foreign grain and the very great reduction which ha 
taken place in the prices of agricultural produces 
reduction much greater than any one contemplated 
some years ago. In 1849, the Chancellor of the Be 
chequer admitted the existence of distress, but thent 
was quite partial, and was chiefly felt in the south 
The depression in prices, too, was of a temporal 
nature, not sv much owing to foreign im portations # 
to “the language held at agricultural meetings. 
The fact, however, was, that the average price d 
meat at Smithfield was 3s, 84d., whereas, at thetim 
of ** temporary depression,’’ to which the Chaneelle 
referred, it was 4s, 5}d. Mutton is now 4s. 2d,i 
was then 5s. 2d. He quoted this merely to so 
that it was possible for that gentleman to forma 
erroneous opinion upon this important subject. The 
there was the honourable member for Westbury,# 
member of the administration, a gentleman distit 
guished for his statistical acquirements and econ 
mical information, who proved that France could not 
send us a single quarter of wheat. The member fot 
South Laneashire took equal pains to show that the 
English farmer enjoyed a natural protection agailit 
foreign importation, in the article of freight, amount 
ing to lls, a quarter on wheat imported from Ame . 
rica. What was the fact? The eleventh partof lis 
would more accurately describe the real amount 
that protection; and, as regards the continent, 
expense of transport, generally speaking, was ™ 
greater than from port to port in this country ‘— 

“ My object in making these observations is not in ay 
way tc build upon this question any argument for te 
versing, or resettling, or questioning the propriety 
that legislation which even these false estimates 
calculations have led you to adopt. Your legislatiae = 
might be politic, and it may be bencficial ; but these #7 
not the questions I am going into ; still, politic as 


legisiation may be, beneficial as may be its consequensd 
you cannot deny that all your estimates were wrong; : 


(Great cheer © 


all your calculations were erroneous. 
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serv tart a atenials Protectionists. Well, the moral I draw from | of contradiction that the agricultural labourer never in | Mr. Cobden, and Lord Jo’ by calling 
fen tie coaanee is tke, that as great men our most | the memory of man was so Srapees as at this moment | House not to be moved omy Fon - are _ 
this —(hear, hear)—and even where a reduction of wages 


men on both sides, upon this subject have 
not been as sagacious as we always gave 
credit for being, it is a reason why they should 
poe this subject not in a spirit of haughtiness and 
nor with an overweening confidence in their 
contempt-—ent and information ; but that, seeing that a 
portant part of the people of this country is in a 
of continued depression, remarking the strange 
that that depression, that continued depression, 


Wall 


iE 





J t with what you call general prosperity, and 
[accept as general prosperity; that, observing 
these , they will feel it their duty, in a spirit of 

temper and more patience than they have hitherto 
» to proceed to investigate this great subject, and 


ef 


EE 


were told that this was not a farmer's question, 
that it was merely a question of rent. 
of the soil would only 
them altogether, 


his was a most dangerous error. 


= or and the peasant. Let him not be 


as questioning the fact of general 
ity. He accepted the description of the con- 
dition of the people, as given in the Queen’s speech. 
let him not then be met with reports of Poor Law 
Commissioners and registrars-general ; don’t prove 
to him that pauperism had decreased and marriages 
hadincreased. All that only proved his case, He did 
not wish to attack the new commercial system, but 
to ask them to adapt the position of 
occupiers of land to that new system. Let no one 
him under the notion that this was an 

attempt to bring back protection in disguise :— 

“], for one, cannot consent that the laws which regu- 
late the industry of a great nation should be made the 
shuttlecock of party strife. (Cheers.) I say that if I 
thought I might by a chance majority bring back the 

m called ‘protection,’ I would shrink from it. 

t isathing which must be done out of the house, 
and done out of the house by no chance majority, but by 
the free, unfettered expression of public opinion, and no 
other result can be satisfactory to any class, or couducive 
to the general welfare.” 


But was there no way by which they could assist the 
agricultural classes, seeing that they alone were suf- 
fering, while all other classes were prosperous? Out 
of the great mass of taxation, the three most con- 
siderable items—customs, excise, and local burdens 
amount to nearly £50,000,000. The greater part of 
this was paid by the land. Nearly one-half of the 
Customs’ duties is raised by restricting and prohibit- 
ing agricultural industry ; two-thirds of the inland 
revenue are raised by enormous imposts upon agri- 
cultural productions ; and seven-twelfths of our local 
revenues are paid by direct contribution upon agri- 
cultural purses. Then there was the income and 
property tax, more than one half of which was levied 
upon landowners, whose rents have been reduced, 
and farmers who are making no profits. He did not 
come forward with any specific measure of relief. 
That was the duty of the Ministry. It was intolerable 
that, ina period of general prosperity, a suffering 
class should exist; a class suffering from unjust le- 
gislation, and that no steps should be taken to im- 
prove their condition :— 


“This House has now an opportunity which ought not 
tobe lightly abandoned—a golden occasion which it is 
not easy to find paralleled in the records of any Parlia- 
ment of England. They may perform a great office, and 
fulfilan august duty. They may step in and do that 
which the Minister has shrunk from doing. They may 
terminate the bitter controversy of many years. They 
may bring back what Lord Clarendon has called, ‘The 
= temper of the people of England.’ (Cheers.) 

Y may terminate this unhappy controversy between 
town andcountry. (Hear, hear.) They may build up 
again the fortunes of the land of England—of that land 
towhich we owe so much of our power and freedom— 
which has fulfilled the union of those two polities, for 
combining which a Roman emperor was deified—im- 

ium et libertas, and this not by favour, not by privi- 
ege, not by sectarian arrangements, not by class legisla- 
tion, but by asserting the principles of political justice 
and obeying the dictates of social equity. (The honour- 

le member concluded by moving his resolution, and 
resumed his seat amid loud cheering.)”’ 


Sir Cuantes Woop thought it was rather unrea- 
© . the House to come to any definite 
usion after the very ‘ hodge e speech” 
they had heard. Every subject Bony had been 
y im connection with agricultural distress 
during the last five years had been thrown into that 
medley, except one—the condition of the agricul- 
tural ers. In 1849 the advocates of agricul- 
tural protection rested their whole case upon the 
which free trade had done to the labourer. 

‘Mat was forgotten now :— 
Prd honourable gentleman has now brought forward 
question with an anxiety to omit that subject, 
ee ser argument and prophecy brought forward 
per urable gentlemen advocating those views have 
pate aad falsified. I do not say there may not be 
8 OF unions in which this improvement has 
» but I assert broadly and without fear 


not en p 





that course which I think both justice and policy | to live better now than when food was dear, 
us to adopt.” | 


If the owners | he found that rents were giving way so very little. 
reduce their rents, or sacrifice | Much complaint was made of the burdens on agri- 
there would be no room for com- | culture. fw 
int. The truth | was raised “ by restricting and prohibiting agricul- 
ee the tendency of all their late commercial tural industry.” This referred to the prohibition 
bes Jation had been to ruin the farmer—to reduce | upon the cultivation of tobacco in this country. The 

icultural community to two classes—the | truth was that the entire market value of the tobacco 
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the owners and | little or no good to the agriculturists, while, on 


has taken place it has not been commensurate with the 
advantage the labourer has derived from the reduction in 
the price of his food and necessary luxuries of life.” 

The effect of this improvement was visible in the 
diminished cost of pauperism. During the two years 
ending at Michaelmas last the reduction in the 
expence was £802,000. In Ireland the number of 
persons receiving outdoor relief had diminished from 
1,419,000 in September, 1848, to 370,000 in September, 
1850, It was true that the money wagesof the labourer 
were lower now than at some former periods, but 
the fall in the price of all articles of food enabled him 
As for 
the landlords, he could not believe that there was 
any great prospect of a break up among them when 


y 


he half of the customs, they were told, 


imported in Great Britain annually did not exceed 
£500,000, and for this sum they were called upon to 
give up £4,500,000 of revenue. A similar burden ou 
agriculture was the £15,000,000 or £16,000,000 a-year 
raised from malt and spirits, although everybody 
knew that these taxes were mainly paid by the con- 
sumer and not by the producer. As for the attempt 
to relieve the landed interest by a transfer of a por- 
tion of the local burdens from real property, it was 


the other hand, it would transfer a portion of 
those taxes from a class well able to bear 
them, to the community generally, many of whom 
were not so well able. He was not in favour 
of any great change in our fiscal and commercial 
system. Looking at the working of it since 1841, we 
have abolished or reduced taxes yielding £10,763,000 
a-year, and imposed new taxes amounting to 
£5,655,000, leaving a balance of reduction amounting 
to £5,158,000; and yet in the face of that repeal of 
taxes the revenue had increased £4,726,000 since 
1841. Again, look at our exports, Mr. Disraeli had 
referred to 1846 asa year of great prosperity. In that 
year the value of our exports was £57,786,000; 
whereas last year they would not be less than 
£70,000,000. He concluded by calling upon the 
House to reject Mr. Disraeli’s motion, which was 
substantially the same as that of last year. 

Mr. Hopeson contradicted the flourishing state- 
ments of Sir Charles Wood. They would not apply 
to Cumberland and the adjoining counties, There 
were hundreds of workmen out of work in Carlisle. 
The only remedy for the prevailing distress was a 
large reduction of taxation, and he would support any 
motion for that from whatever side of the House it 
came. Mr. Granttey Berketey and Mr. Sanpars 
both complained of Ministers for their indisposition 
to give any relief to the agriculturists. 


The debate of Thursday evening was much more 
animated than that of Tuesday. The Protectionists 
had mustered in great strength, and the disorganized 
condition of the Irish section of the Ministerial party 
caused much apprehension among the Whigs as to 
the result of the division, The Marquis of Granny 
opened the discussion by trying to show that the con- 
dition of the labourer would be better with dear than 
with cheap food. Sir J. Grauam followed in an ela- 
borate speech full of statistical details to prove the bene- 
fits of free trade, especially to the mass of the people. 
He warned the Protectionists to be on their guard. 
“They may convulse the country, they may en- 
danger property, they may shake our institutions to 
their foundation, but there was no power in Eng- 
land which could permanently enhance the price 
of bread.”’ (Hear, hear, and cheers). Mr. Booker— 
as Mr. Cobden subsequently remarked—*“ plunged 
into the wide ocean of statistics, without compass or 
rudder,” where we shall not attempt to follow him. 
He was followed by Mr. Lasovcnere, and Mr, Carp- 
WELL opposed the motion, and Mr, Caytey, Colonel 
Dunne, Lord Jocetyn, Mr. B. Cocuraneg, and Mr. 
Moore supported it. Mr. Conpen warned the Pio- 
tectionists against engaging ina new strife with the 
wants and will of the people. The real way to re- 
lieve the farmers was to reduce the Government ex- 
penditure. Lord Joun Russgit, who was evidently 
alarmed at the threatening aspect of the House, said 
“if he were not persuaded that much more than 
the embarassment or even the fate of a Ministry 
was involved in the result of the discussion, 
he should not think it necessary to speak at 
any length on the question.’”” He warned the Pro- 
tectionists to beware lest they threw the country into 
confusion, and paralyzed trade by an insane attempt 
to restore Protection, Mr, Disraezi ridiculed the 
notion that there was any danger to the country in 
carrying out his motion, The Queen’s speech had 
admitted that the agriculturists were suffering. What 
more just and proper, then, than that the House 
should show its readiness to relieve that distress, if 
possible. He concluded a speech full of wit and 


Lord John affected to feel. 

The House having divided, the numbers were— 
For the MOGs oc'ccccnchonhoened 267 
Against it ...ccerecesccccevcvece 2OL 


Majority .....s:.000. 14 
i The announcement was received with much cheer- 
ing by the Protectionists. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm. — In reply to Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, Lord John Russell stated, on Tuesday even- 
ing, that Ministers do not intend to take any steps to 
extend the suffrage this session. As to the deficiencies 
of the Reform Act of 1832, said his lordship— 

“T have, on a previous ion, exp d my opinion to the 

House that there were certain amendments to the Reform Bill 
which I thought it was desirous to make, with a view to the 
extension ‘of the franchise. (Hear, hear.) I still retain that 
opinion, and I shall certainly carry it out when I think the 
sroper time has arrived for doing so. (‘Oh, oh!* and loud 
ughter.)” 
Tue Patent Laws. — Sir George Grey stated, on 
Monday evening, that the Attorney-General is at present 
engaged upon a bill for a general alteration of the patent 
laws, which will be introduced when properly matured. 
A temporary bill is also to be introduced by the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, for the purpose of 
giving protection to patterns, designs, and inventions 
during the Exhibition, but for that single object only. 








THE DOTATION BILL. 


M. Piscatory’s report on the Dotation Bill was 
presented to the Assembly on Saturday. The total 
amount required for the President turns out to be 
altogether 3,425,000 francs (about £140,000), whereas 
the mere salary fixed by the Constitution is only 
500,000 francs (about £24,000). The committee 
contend that the President has no need of such an 
advance of salary to enable him to maintain the suit- 
able style and dignity of the great power with which 
he is invested. To give so large an income, they 
allege, would place him in a position out of all pro- 
portion with those around him, in a country where 
property isso much divided. Much as they desire 
to maintain the executive power they have no wish 
to aggrandize it, The Presidency is not Royalty. 
The President is only the first citizen. He is not the 
head of the state, he is only the head of the Execu- 


tive power. This sentiment was received with much 
approbation, Last year a supplemental salary was 
voted in the hope that the prudence of the Execu- 


tive power would respond to the benevolence of the 
Assembly. It sacrificed its fears, lest the Dotation 
should become a means of influence—a political in- 
strument tothe desire of maintaining harmony be- 
tween the two powers of the state. That confident 
expectation had not been fulfilled, and the Assembly, 
justly alarmed, could no longer keep silence, 

M. Piscatory having concluded his report, a discus- 
sion took place as to whether the debate on the bill 
should be fixed for Monday or Tuesday. Ministers 
were in favour of delay, but the Assembly decided, by 
358 votes against 306, that it should take place on 
Monday. Generals Cavaignac and Changarnier both 
voted in the majority. 

In the discussion on Monday, M. de Royér, 
Minister of Justice, said the Government did not 
make it a question of money, but of the highest 
political order. M. de Montalembert was the chief 
speaker in support of the Dotation. “He did not 
come forward as the advocate or friend of the Presi- 
dent, but as a mere witnese, and he declared, with 
his hand on his heart, that Louis Napoleon had faith- 
fully accomplished the mission he had received, of 
restoring society, reéstablishing order, and repressing 
demagogy.”” He went on to denounce the Republic, 
which, he contended, had been overthrown by the 
election of Louis Napoleon. ‘Six millions of citi- 
zens, in elevating to the Presidency the son of a 
King, and the nephew of the Emperor,’ morally 
killed the Republic.” He warned the majority not 
to persevere in their present hostile course, or they 
would have cause to repent in 1852. 

The peasantry will naturally say “‘ The Whites have 
always disagreed, let us name the Red.” Then, France 
will neither have the Empire nor the Parliamentary 
majority, but Socialism. 

M. Piscatory, who closed the debate, disclaimed 
all hostility to the President. The Assembly only 
wished to give a lesson. 

The question having been put, the ballot gave— 

For the Dotation ...sseseseeveeee 294 
Against it ..cccseeceseececresees O90 


Majority....102 

In anticipation of the rejection of the bill by the 
Assembly subscriptions were in course of collection 
in different parts of the country for the purpose of 
supplying the deficiency which would be created by 
such an adverse vote. This fact having reached the 
ears of the President of the Republic, he caused an 
official notification to be inserted in the Moniteur of 
Tuesday, expressing his great obligations to those 
concerned in this spontaneous manifestation of sym- 
pathy; but declined to receive any such generous 
contributions, choosing rather to make a personal sas 








sarcasm, directed mainly against Sir Charles Wood, 


crifice than endanger the repose of the country, 
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PLEASURES OF PRUSSIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
THE IMPENDING EXPULSION OF THE 
POET FREILIGRATH. 


The political course that will be pursued by Prussia 


now that she has disbanded her armies and sat herself 1 


down with her rival to give peace to the object of 
their rivalry, has, ever since the return of Count 
Brandenburg from Warsaw, been a subject of the 
most lively curiosity. In ey ope it has been some- 
times hoped, though it must confessed but little 
expected, that some small share of personal freedom 
would be preserved to the Germans by the influence 
of the northern power, and that, if only to support 
herself by an antagonistic principle of government, 
she adh | at least set herself against the full pre- 
valence of those absolutist principles to which the 
whole continent of Europe seems so nearly falling a 


rey. 
The utter fallaciousness of these hopes may be 
judged of ex pede, from the treatment of the poet 
- whose name stands at the head of this article, in which 
we intend to point out one of the most vexatious 
persecutions that has come to our knowledge, and 
which carries in itself the evidence that Prussia has 
fully resolved to adopt those absolute principles which 
have hitherto been supposed to bring forth their full 
fruit only in the Eastand South. Itis well known that 
Freiligrath was in England from 1846 to 1848, that, 
owing to the political state of his native country 
offering him an opportunity of successfully advocating 
his opinions, he returned to Germany in 1848; at 
first to Dusseldorf, and after a short stay there joined 
in the editorship of a republican paper at Cologne. 
For a poem published in that journal, he was per- 
secuted by the State, but acquitted by the jury; his 
being the first trial by jury in Prussia for a political 
offence. After the first successes of the revolutionary 
party the paper could no longer maintain itself, and 
reiligrath retired from Cologne to Bilk, a small 
village, near Dusseldorf, where he gave himself up 
to purely literary occupations, publishing a collection 


of his earlier poems and a masterly translation of the | 


Venus and Adonis, entirely withdrawing himself from 
all political activity. 

On his arrival at Dusseldorf he deposited his Lon- 
don passport (granted him as @ Prussian by the Che- 
valier Bunsen) with the police, and received a leave 
of residence (ufhaltungs karte) fora year. At the 
expiration of this term he applied for its extension, 
but was told that it could not be granted him, and 
that in six weeks’ time he must depart. On his 
representing that his wife had just been confined, 
and that he could not go at such short notice, he was 
told that he had already received his final answer, 
and that no other could be expected. On this Frei- 
ligrath applied to be admitted as a member of the 
Commune of Dusseldorf, which, by the law of the 
3ist of December, 1842, could not be denied him as a 
Prussian subject, and which admission would give 
him a settlement in Dusseldorf, and relieve him from 
dependence upon continued renewals of his leave of 
residence. To this application the Communal Coun- 
eillor replied, after much consideration, that the 
question of his admission could only then be enter- 
tained when he had proved that he had not, since 
1831, lost his rights to be esteemed a Prussian 
citizen. 

To this Freiligrath replied that he could not be 
ealled upon to prove a negative; but that, should 
any one maintain that he had lost his citizenship, he 
would be prepared to answer such assertions. He 
was then told that it was no negative he was called 
upon to prove, but only a relative negative (a truly 
German distinction), and that he must produce, 
within fourteen days, official attestations of his legal 
residences since 1831. In spite of this short time, 
the requisite attestations were forthcoming, which 
produced answer to the effect that he had indeed 
established his citizenship up to the date 1841, but 
that he had still to prove that he had not since for- 
feited it; and that, if he did not understand the 
former requisition, he was at liberty to furnish any 
positive proof of his citizenship that he pleased. 
Thus, first negative, then relative negative, and now 
positive proof! To this he replied by a full account 
of every place of residence he had occupied up to the 
year 1844, when he lived at St. Goar, and by proving 
that he had twice offered himself for conscription ; 
had always paid taxes as a Prussian; that between 
1844-8 he had been travelling in Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and England; that the Prussian Ambas- 
sador had allowed him his passport as a Prussian, on 
his return in 1848 to his native country; and that 
the law of December, 1832, clearly stated that a 
Prussian could only lese his citizenship in one of 
three ways—either, first, by permission, at his own 
request ; second, by judgment of the courts, in case 
of refusal to return from a foreign country when 
called upon to do so; or, third, by a ten-years’ ab- 
sence in foreign countries ; and that by none of these 
clauses could he be proved to have lost it, since he 
had dwelt in Prussia up to the date 1844, as proved 
by the legal attestation of the Burghermaster of St. 
Goar; had never requested to be released from his 
citizenship, or refused to return to his native country 
at the requisition of the courts. 


no title, that it was merely granted him on his own | 

: that it hed 

also expired, being good only for a year, and that he | 

must give full particulars of where he had lived since firms with whom he traded that they were 
844; and a further leave of fourteen days was |\8¢ 


representation that he was a Prussian, 


granted him to do so, which fourteen days were re- 
duced to four days by antedating the document ten 
days. To this Freiligrath replied that it was in- 
different to him what they might’ think of .the 


, wn Mr, 
Chevalier Bunsen’s passport, as he had proved, by | to inquire into the state of matters, and he ta : 


their own admission, that he was a Prussian subject | 
up to 1844, and that he expected the protection of 
the law, which they must know, as well as himself, | 
and that it was no part of such law that any Prussian 
who had left his country for a time should give the 
full particulars of where he had been at every hour | 
of his absence. 

He then appealed to the Ministry at Berlin, who 
referred the matter to the Council of the Circle to 
which Dusseldorf belongs, and from that time (last 
November) to this no answer has been given him 
in spite of his repeated application for decision in his 
case. The absence of this decision can only be | 
accounted for in one way, the Government must find | 
in the members of the Council of the Circle an | 
extreme repugnance to expel Freiligrath in the face | 
of the law, and are thus unable to cover an intended | 
act of tyranny with any appearance of legality. 

That the proceedings at Dusseldorf are the result | 
of direct orders from Berlin is notorious in that town; | 
but the rigorously constitutional and unexpected | 
resistance of the poet has involved the Government 
in a difficulty from which it hopes to escape by 
temporizing and delay, expecting that by wearing 
out the patience of the object of their pursuit they 
may be relieved of his presence by his just disgust 
if they cannot be by the law. That they will be so 
relieved no one can expect; the whole course of 
Freiligrath’s procedure has been to maintain his legal 
right, or show his fellow-countrymen how little those 
legal rights can be relied upon. Such a course of 
conduct as this cannot fail of sympathy in English 
minds ; this passive resistance is the resistance of the 
intellect, and as such far more dangerous to absolute 
governments than an attempt at meeting organized 
brute force by unorganized, a means which has ever 
failed, and must always fail those who use it. 

But while the matter remains undecided, what is 
the position of the object of this persecution? Is it 
not evident that a man constantly expecting an order 
to quit his country with, perhaps, twelve hours to 
realize his effects, and remove a wife and four infant 
children, is more tormented by such a Damocles’ 
sword than by the blow itself? What hope of tran- 

uillity of mind, what possibility of literary exertion? 
What means of life? What comfort in living? In 
effect, it is nothing short of gradual starvation, and 
an amount of tyranny utterly insupportable. 

It is highly probable, as suggested by the Cologne 
Gazette of the Sth of the present month, that the pur- 
pose of the Government is to follow out this course | 
of delay, till, by repeated pustponements and compli- 
cated law proceedings (the expense of which Frei- | 
ligrath has, of course, to meet), they may have so im- | 





poverished him, that they may at last refuse him his | 
settlement on the plea that he cannot show grounds | 
for the belief that he can maintain himself without | 
beeoming with his family a charge upon the funds of | 
the Commune; that they are capable of such a course | 
is already proved in the case of Baute, alluded to in 
the above number of the Cologne Gazette. 

First to ruina man by law expenses, and then to | 
make his ruin a ground of denying him a justice 
which could not otherwise be refused, is a refinement 
of tyranny more in keeping with astute Italian des- 
potism than with anything that could have been ex- 
pected from a nation professing to hold an advanced | 
place in European intellect. 

The revenge lost at the trial we alluded to is thus 
followed up—as law could not reach its object— 
police persecution must; and this conduct pursued 
towards a man who has quite retired from public 
life, who once enjoyed the king’s pension for his 
literary eminence, which pension he himself resigned 
on his adoption of Republican views ; towards one 
who has fulfilled every legal duty, furnished every | 
legal attestation required, and set himself in a posi- | 
tion from which nothing but an act of absolute power | 
can expel him, is ample testimony to the political | 
views of his Government, and gives the clearest indi- | 
cation of the course to be pursued in Prussia. 

Hessian patriots are to be subdued by quartering | 
dragoons upon them till they are ruined, and Prussian | 
poets are to be impoverished by expensive law suits, | 
and then exiled because too poor to be admitted to a | 
local settlement, a consummation calling for an in- | 
dignant protest on the part of all who have the 
interests of a free literature at heart. 


INDUSTRY IN DISORDER. 
CARLISLE HAND-LOOM WEAVERS—SUFFOLK PAUPERS— 
SAILOES’ STRIKE—MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
The Carlisle papers contain a report of a meeting | 








which took place at the Town-hall last week, to take | 
into consideration the state of the handloom weavers 


qui i . of that town, of whom there are said to be ‘21 fully | tracting—and that it would, therefore, 
To this it was replied that his passport gave him ' employed, 1300 partially employed, and 531 unem- less and unsafe. 


| zation in the north-east 


| Shields, and other towns. 


ployed.” Mr. M‘Gibbon, a manufacturer, said tho, 
was no hope of speedy improvement, and 8 
Rome said ‘he had been by the 
their goods for less than they cost them ; 
that they would close altogether for a time Were i 
not that by doing so they would lose their 
and distress would become more prevalent,” Te 
Poor-law Commissioners have sent Ps 





ordered that no ablebodied person shall be 
out of the house except in return for work 
Before the meeting broke up it was arran: 


Telieved 


| number of the men should be employed at endha 


for which they would receive one shilling a-day, 


A rather alarming riot occurred at Barham Union. 
house, near Ipswich, on Sunday evening, Th 
workhouse is very much crowded, there bein 
490 inmates at present, of whom 120 are able-bog; 
men. Among the latter, much dissatisfaction has 
lately prevailed touching the dietary, and on § 
evening the mutinous spirit broke out in violeng — 
While at supper, one of the men made a signal, ani _ 
instautly about forty of them commenced a 
attack on a wooden partition that divided them fron 


| the female ward. Governor, schoolmaster, and thr 


police officers interposed, but without success; 
partition was smashed, the officers pelted from th 
premises, the porter struck to the ground and ter 
kicked, and the superintendent had to make his 
escape. Glass, window-frames, benches, floors, 
tables, chairs, clocks, &c., were smashed, amidst yes 
of delight. The provision stores were first ran 
Then the wines speedily disappeared, and the storg 
of beer were either drunk or wasted. Maddened by 
drink, the inmates wrenched the fastenings from the — 
doors, stripped the roof of tiles, tore up the ric 
stone floorings, and made a large breach in a sub 
stantial brick wall. Having provided themselyy 
with a good stock of missiles, they showered then 
over the walls upon any who might happen to 
near. The Reverend F. Steward, a magistrate, rode 
off to Ipswich for a detachment of the military, wh 
arrived about ten o'clock, but they were not allowed 
to dismount. Two hours later a considerable police 
force was assembled, and by the aid of a batteri 
ram the door was broken open. The constable, 
with drawn cutlasses, rushed upon the rioters, who, — 
after discharging one or two sharp volleys of brick, — 
stones, and glass, retreated in all directions. Ther — 
was a hot pursuit, every place was scoured, thirty- 
seven prisoners, many of them intoxicated, were 
tured, hurried out of the building, and placed ‘ 
the guard of the soldiery. On Monday they wer — 
examined before the magistrates and’ committed ) — 
take their trial at the next Ipswich quarter sessions, — 
on the charge of destroying the property of the gua. 
dians, and of obstructing the police in the execution 
of their duty. 
The agitation against the New Mercantile Marin 
Bill begins to look rather formidable. The organi- 
ports is most complete, 
comprising Hull, Seaham, Sunderland, Newcastle, 
The entire shipping trade 
on that side of the island is stopped. At Shields and 
Sunderland a good deal of bios has taken place, 
Two men who attempted to sign articles at Sunder 
land were hustled by a number of seamen and pelted 
with mud. The women appear to be the most furious 
in their wrath against recreants. One poor fellow 


cstianomesl 


| was attacked by a mob of about 200 women, a 


Shields, and was severely mauled. At North Shields 
a crimp, who had picked up a few men for a vessel 
about to sail, had to fly for his life before a crowd of 
enraged women. 

At Liverpool a determined stand has been made 
against the “ registry ticket,’ one of the main fes- 
tures in the new bill, On Monday « procession of 
about 1000 sailors, with an effigy of Mr. Labouchere, 
paraded the town, marched towards the Town-hall, 
went on ‘Change, much to the astonishment of the 
merchants assembled there, and having walked round 
the area, proceeded to a suburban district, where 
they burned Mr. Labouchere in effigy. 


William St. Clair’s appeal against the decision of 
Mr. Bingham, one of the magistrates of the Mat 
borough-street. Police Court, under which he was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, was h 
before Mr. Sergeant Adams, at the Middlesex Se- * 
sions, on Monday. Mr. Bodkin, in support of tle 
prosecution, detailed the facts of the case. On 
evening of the 21st of November, notice was give? 
to the glaziers employed at the Crystal Palace, that 
for a day’s work each man was to put in fifty-eight 
panes of glass, for which he vould receive 5s. 2d, 
and so on in proportion for all above that number. 
This arrangement did not please the men, and more 
than one half of them struck work. One of thote 
who did so was St. Clair. He wrote to Mr. Fox, the 
contractor, stating that, unless an arrangemerit wes 
made with the glaziers, by which they should: be 
enabled to earn a fair day's wages for a fair day's 
work, an advertisement would appear in 
London papers stating that the building wé 
being botched up by a system of sub-con 
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struck work went to the building to 
men who had due to them, and St. Clair, observ- 

asked him to grant him an interview, 
a his name, and on being told that 
, he recollected the letter, and de- 


ae to hear an ing he had to say, upon which 
potter said, “I'll make you repent this.” Mr. Fox 
then 






him into custody, and on his person was 
a copy of a letter, which he admitted was 
written and sent by him to Mr. Fox. The magistrate 
whom he was taken convicted him of having 
youred by threats and intimidation to make Mr. 
Fox alter his mode of conducting his business, which 
the act made & misdemeanour, and sentenced him to 
two months’ imprisonment, the maximum punish- 
ment being three months. Against that conviction 
ir appealed. 
og ead Mr. Cochrane were the principal 
0 They proved the main facts of the case. 
Mr. Parry, who appeared for the appellant, asked if | 
ima nt 
which the glazing had been done, that somany thou- 
sands of panes had been blown off the roof. Mr. Fox 
ied that so large a number had been blown off. 





been blown off. He denied also that they had re- | 
duced wages. The men had struck under that idea ; | 
but the truth was that they earned more under the 

new arrangement than they had done under the old, 

gnd when they found out that they were very glad to | 
return. Their average earnings after the alteration | 
were £2 5s, per week. 

Mr. Parry addressed the bench, urging that the 
letter was not of so threatening a character as to war- 
yant the appellant’s being subjected to the punish- 
mentawarded. Mr. Sergeant Adams held that it 
was, and the magistrates having concurred, the con- 
yiction was confirmed, and St. Clair was committed 
to prison. 

- 
REPEAL OF THE WINDOW TAX. | 

Apublic meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster 
was held at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, on Wed- 
nesday, at noon, with a view to take steps to impress 
upon Government the necessity for the total, imme- 
diate, and unconditional repeal of the window tax. 
Lord Duncan occupied the chair, and was supported 
by Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Wakley, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Lushington, and other mem- | 
bers of Parliament. The various speakers strongly 
condemned the tax as iniquitous in its imposition, 
and most damaging to health in its operation, In 
addition to the usual resolutions it was unanimously 
resolved :— 

“That this meeting pledges itself to use every legiti- 
mata means to cause the removal of this obnoxious tax 
from the statute book, and earnestly appeals to all mem- 
bers of Parliament, in the event of the Government re- 
fusing its total, immediate, and unconditional repeal, to 
offer such constitutional resistance to the passing of the 
supplies as will show that the Ministers no longer pos- 
sess the confidence of the people.” | 


A resolution was also passed pledging the meeting 
to oppose “‘ any attempt to reimpose the unpopular | 
house tax.” Most of the metropolitan members who 
_ declared their intention to vote for stopping | 

supplies if the window tax were not repealed. 





Mr, Ernest Jones, as a representative of the work- 
ing classes and as a Chartist, in supporting the last | 
resolution, assured the meeting that the working men 
and Chartists were anxious to support all practical 
measures of reform. 


THE GREAT REVENUE TRIAL. 
The Court of Exchequer has been occupied since 
yesterday week with one of the most important 
Tevenue cases ever tried there. The defendants were 


the London Dock Company, against whom eleven | 


informations were filed by the Attorney-General, to 
Tecover the amount of duties alleged to be due in 
Tespect of 8000 lb. of foreign cocoa, and 25 cwt. of 


foreign sugar. The Solicitor-General, Sir F. Thesiger, | 


Mr, Watson, Mr. Ballantine, and Mr. J. Wilde were 
counsel for the Crown; Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Peacock, 
Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Groves appeared for the de- 
fendants, The case was opened by the Solicitor- 
General, who said he was prepared to prove that a 


. | 
systematic plan of abstracting goods under their | 


was very 

admitted of sweepings at all. The whole of the 
sweepings of cocoa at the West India Docks in six- 
teen years amounted to only 16lb, 
Docks, where the importation of cocoa is no greater, 
the sweepings in one year amounted to 8000]b. This 
showed that the sweepings were neither more nor less 
than the grossest depredations on the merchant and 
fraud ‘on the revenue, 
the company had actually obtained a profit equal to 
the whole of the wages they paid annually. 


the Crown. 
ing surveyor, stated that he had seized a large quan- 
tity of sugar of spperior quality, which he was told 
was warehouse sweepings, 
£4000 of goods, 
| tons of what they called “ sweepings.’”’ 
| one place, well known among the men as “ Davis’s 
’ if | corner,”” a very dark place, where good sugar, under 
owing to the worthless and unsafe mode in | the name of sweepings, was said to be converted into 
i | molasses, and sold at lds. per cwt. 
| place, called ‘the inclined plane,’ where sur- 
V | plus packages were transferre 
Out of 300,000 panes of glass not more than 250 had | to which they belonged, in a very mysterious way, 
if the witnesses mi,'. be 


| which it appeared that the gross amount of the 


| been established in 1795, prior to which it had been 


| he repelled with scorn and indignation. 


| with death. 
| 


large. Cocoa was an article which hardly | ‘ We have filled your cities, towns, fields, armies, senate ;’ 
the ‘ conventieles’ alone we leave to yourselves.” 

Dr. brag ee _ rome Catholic of 
Birmingham, dressed an epistle to 
John Russell, in which he asks him whethér he deems 
it wise to put the Roman Catholic hierarchy “ in con- 
scientious opposition to the law,” he says ;— 

“ Will it ‘aid the sanctions of the State and that 
opinion which, as your lordship views it, is the best sup- 
port of law and Government, to foree us into a position 
where, standing, as we are bound to do, u the law of 
God and our conscience, we are compelled to count for 
nothing enactments which we can only consider as as- 
saults upon the eause of Heaven and of our souls—enact- 
ments which, in fact, come from no divine fountain of 
justice, but are the offspring of party contests and secta- 
rian dislikes.” 

A deputation, consisting of Rear-Admiral Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. J. B. Ryder, chairman of the board of 
guardians of St. Luke's, Chelsea, and Mr. Thomas 
A. Young, waited, by appointment, upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace, on Tues- 
day, to present an address, adopted at a meeting of 
the Protestant laity of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, in which 
they called upon him to exert all his influence to 
suppress the preaching of corrupt Romish doctrines, 
and the use of superstitious practices in the church. 
In repiy he said :— 

‘He hoped he should not be deemed undeserving of 
their kind opinion, if he were not enabled -~woming to the 


At the London 


By this system of plunder 


A number of witnesses were called on the part of 
Among others John Cockshot, a land- 


He seized no less than 
In one day he seized about twenty 
There was 


At another 
from the cargoes 


credited, Another 
witness said he had been ordered to cut open bags of 
Mauritius and Manilla sugar, and put the contents of 
them into casks. Most of the witnesses had formerly | r : ( 
been in the service of the Dock Company, and were | difficulties by which the question was surrounded—to 
now employed by the Custom-house. One of | fully carry out rr peer rt | the deputation 
them admitted that he had been round to the} comer $0 Shae ‘co dae soe ceaiad + wf oe 
men in the employment of the Dock Company | owing tothe present uncertain state of the ecclesiastical 
to induce them to make statements against their | jaw. He agreed with the address, that the popish prac- 
employers, but he denied that he had told them | tices therein complained of did exist in the church, and 
what to say. He himself remained three months | he deeply regretted that any encouragement thereto 
in the service of the company after he began | should oe proceeded from amongst any of the Bishops; 
to give information at the Custom-house. George | he would use all his influence to repress these innova- 
Goodwin, who had been in the service of the com- 


tions, and he believed his brethren would do the same. 
pany as a clerk, produced a memorandum book, from 





It was gratifying to find that the heart of the public was 
with them, which would very much encourage and assist 
them in their efforts to check these objectionable: prac- 
tices ; in consequence, however, of the state of the law, 
great difficulty was experienced in bringing the business 
before the courts, lest they (the heads of the Church) 
should be foiled in their attempts to remedy the evils 
complained of. The subscribers to the address particu- 
larly feared the evil of the dissemination of false doc- 
trines; he admitted that it was the great evil, but the 
doctrine and practice were certainly connected. With 
respect to erroneous doctrines, so great was the difficulty 
in suppressing them that though they had long existed 
in the Church only one case had occurred within the last 
fifty years, where a person had been condemned on 
account of erroneous preaching, and he was a Socinian.”” 

A deputation from the three denominations of Dis- 
senting ministers had an audience of the Queen at 
Windsor Castle, on Tuesday, when they presented an 
which the Solicitor-General had made and insinuated | address expressive of their conviction that we are in- 
The im- | debted, under God, for our national prosperity and great- 
putations were false from their beginning to their ness, and especially for our civil and religious liberty, ” 
ending ; and he threw them back upon those who had | those principles of the Protestant reformation whie 

st them upon the London. Dock Company in so | Placed the House of Brunswick on the throne. They 
- I ‘he : ee age | ascribed the recent Romish aggression to the legislative 
unscrupulous and disgraceful a manner.”’ The jury | patronage of Popery and the anti-Protestant teachings 
must bear in mind the class of witnesses called. | and practices in the Established Church, They stated 
According to those witnesses a regular system of | their claim for the right of conscience for themselves and 
felony had been carried on in the London Docks, | others, but they did not consider that these rights would 
which a few years ago would have been punishable | be impaired by her Majesty's disallowance of territorial 
Then, nearly all the witnesses had been | titles and jurisdiction conferred by the Pope. They 
betraying the company—even supposing their state- prayed that the development of Popery should be only so 
ments were true—while eating the bread of the Dock | ft permitted as was compatible with the security of the 
| Company. | throne and the liberty of the subject, To this address 
= al , her Majesty returned the following reply :— 
| rhe examination of the witnesses up to the pre- “1 receive with much satisfaction your renewed assurances 
| sent time, has not thrown any light into ‘ Davis's | of loyalty and attachment to my person and Government. I 
corner.” On Thursday, the Lord Chief Baron said | fully appreciate the importance of a firm adherence to the prin- 
he was afraid they would not be able to finish the | ples of the Protestant reformation, and you may rely on my 

. «ee earnest desire, in asserting the just prerogatives of my Crown 

case during the sittings. and the constitutional rights of my people, to maintain unim- 

paired the blessings of civil and religious liberty which are so 
justly dear to this couutry.” 

Along correspondence has taken place between the 
Bishop of Gloucester and certain members of the congre- 
gation of St. Mark’s Church, New Swindon, who are 
dissatisfied with their minister, the Reverend Mr- 
Hodgson, on account of his Puseyite tendencies. The 
Bishop takes Mr. Hodgson’s part on most points, and 
the grumblers are not at all pleased. 

Sir J. Stapleton, brother of Lord Beaumont, and a 
recent seceder from the Church of Rome, writes to the 
Globe reminding Protestants that the temporalities of 
every sect are a proper subject for legislation, and that 
through these ‘ we may strike a blow at the Pope with- 


sweepings from 1842 to the present time did not 
amount to much more than £4000 a-year. 

Sir F. Kelly, in his speech on behalf of the Dock 
Company, said he was prepared to prove that the 
whole case on the part of the Crown was a gross and 
wilful fabrication. ‘The London Dock Company had 


proved that frauds to the amount of £172,000 per 
annum were committed on the revenue in the article 
of sugar alone, although we did not import one-third 
of what we do now. So excellent had been the 
arrangements of the company that property to the 
amount of £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 had passed 
through their hands without complaint from the 
Customs or the mercantile world. ‘The charges 








PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY. 

“* John Archbishop of Tuam,” has addressed a long 

epistle, through the Freeman’s Journal, to Lord John 

| Russell, in which he endeavours to show that the 

persecution to which the Church is about to be sub- 

jected will have the effect of adding to the number 

| of her followers. Alluding to the growth of Ro- 

| manism in England, as attributable in a great mea- 

| sure to the Irish immigration there, he proceeds as 
| follows :— 





“ The very persecution which you menace—for dis- 


eharge had been carricd on by the London Dock | suise it as you will, it is rank persecution—will have the 
mpany, by which the merchants of London and | &ffect of spreading and consolidating the Catholie Church 
the Crown had been grossly plundered, He did not | against which its rage is to be directed. The brute 
say that indivi FY . c foree with which your Lordship is about to defend the 
Y that individual shareholders or directors were . , > ‘ : 
chargeable with a direct knowledge and perpetrati falling ramparts of the Protestant Establishment will 
of a direct Knowledge and perpetration | nor fail to awaken attention to the congenial instruments 
wi hepa but a dishonest system was pursued, | to which it has been indebted for its first erection. The 
commit 2 em degree gary to the aarvents br | consequence of this historical inquiry will be an increas- 
| son behalf of the company, an: | ing accession to the ranks of Catholics of those intellec- 
ny amount being considerable in the year, it helped | tual men whose researches, guided by humility and grace, 
swell the dividends, and to ‘make things plea- | will open to their view and their abhorrence those ap- 


sant.” The company had a most ingenious way of | palling scenes of lust and cruelty, and sacrilege, and 
carrying on their frauds, by packing sound sugar in | 8poliation by which, in an evil hour, that establishment 
Sut-of-the-way places, under the pretence that it was |S ushered into the world. With the increasing num- 
sweepings. In one Seen they sumoeguiaet 10 bags bers of such converts the tide of Catholic immigration 


to your shores will more than keep pace—an immigra- 
tion sure to be as steady as the cruelty that continues 
to propel it will be untiring, until at length you hear 
, the exiled Catholics of Ireland addressing you from 
In cocoa the amount of plunder | every quarter of England in the language of Tertullian— 


aa, out of a cargo of 900 bags which was 
oe ‘or Antwerp, and the whole of the contents of | 
con bags were converted into sweepings by the | 
pany’s servants, 





out endangering religious liberty.” He recommends that 
the administration of charities be left to a central board, 
and local boards formed of Roman Catholic laymen. At 
present the properties are administered by the clergy, 
who depend on the bishops, who, in their turn, are ap- 

inted at Rome. ‘‘Such a measure,” says Sir J. 
Beapieten, “would give a death-blow to the Ultra- 
montane party,’—but it might prove a two-handed 
sword. 

The Earl of Winchilsea has published an address on 
the Papal question, ia which he says :—* Fellow-eountry- 
men, brother Protestants,—The milk-and-water measure 
proposed by her Majesty’s Prime Minister last night 
against the recent act of Popish aggression is a gross in- 
sult to the Protestant feeling of this country. If you 
value the maintenance of our civil and religious liberties 
let no time be lost in addressing the Crown for a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and for taking the sense of the 
country upon a _——_ which involves everything which 
is dear to us as Englishmen and Protestants.” 
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Ss dey of Cardinal on Dr. C “Lord 

Archbishop Primate of all Ireland, and 

Apostolic Delegate.” It is also announced that the 

oan Reverend T Kirby, president of the Irish 
0: 


e at Rome, has been appointed coadjutor Bishop of 
Deoces to the Right Reverend Dr. Blake. ' 


“ Sir Chisholm Anstey,” Knight of the order of St. 
Gregory, has received notice to quit from the Catholics 
of Youghal who returned him to the Imperial Parliament. 
They have requested him to resign the trust which he 
has betra: on many occasions. They say they can 
forgive his adv of the atrocious Coercion Act—his 
indifference to Irish independence in the matter of Re- 
peal — “but,” continue his constituency, ‘‘ the act by 
which you have forfeited our confidence for ever is your 
advocacy of penal measures againt the Catholic hierarchy 
of England, and your support of a Minister who, having 
already awakened a fell spirit of religious bigotry in this 
prow x C now seeks by legislative enactments to violate 
the rights of man, and suppress liberty of conscience.” 
Meetings of Roman Catholics have been held at Carrick- 
on-Shannon, Youghal, and several other places, at which 
petitions against the Ministerial measure were adopted. 





AUDUBON THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The American papers received this week contain a 
notice of the death of John James Audubon, the 
great American ornithologist, which took place on 
the 27th of January, at his residence on the Hudson 
River, in the 76th year of his age. He was born of 
French parents, on a plantation in Louisiana, near 
New Orleans, and from his earliest years he was 
taught by them to study nature. In an interesting 
autobiographical sketch published about twenty years 
ago, he gives the following account of his first attrac- 
tion to ornithology :— 


“ When I had hardly yet learned to walk, and to arti- 
culate those first words always so endearing to parents, 
the productions of nature that lay spread all around 
were constantly pointed out to me. They soon became 
my playmates; and before my ideas were sufficiently 
formed to enable me to estimate the difference between 
the azure tints of the sky and the emerald hue of the 
bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy with them, not con- 
sisting of friendship merely, but bordering on frenzy, 
must accompany my steps through life, and now, more 
than ever, am I persuaded of the _—_ of those early 
impressions. They laid such hold upon me that, when 
removed from the woods, the prairies, and the brooks, or 
shut up from the view of the wide Atlantic, I experi- 
enced none of these feelings most congenial to my mind. 
None but aerial companions suited my fancy. No roof 
seemed so secure to me as that formed of the dense foli- 
age under which the feathered tribes were seen to resort, 
or the caves and fissures of the massy rocks, to which the 
dark-winged cormorant and the curlew retired to rest, or 
to protect themselves from the fury of the tempest.” 


As he grew up this bias to the study of natural 
history was fostered by his father, who accompanied 
him in his forest rambles, and procured all kinds of 
rare birds and flowers fot him, While yet a boy he 
was sent to Paris, where he studied drawing under 
David, but he does not seem to have liked the models 
which he was set to copy—* Eyes and noses belong- 
ing to giants, and heads of horses represented in 
ancient sculpture.” At the age of seventeen he re- 
turned from France—then in the midst of its revolu- 
tion—to the woods of the New World, with fresh 
ardour, and began a collection of drawings under 
the title of the Birds of America, This collection 
having multiplied upon his hands, after many years 
of devoted toil, he was persuaded to undertake the 
publication of his great work, and with the view of 
obtaining subscribers he visited Europe in 1824. 
Everywhere was he well received. On the Conti- 
nent, Herschel, Cuvier, and Humboldt, whom he had 
encountered in America, gave him a hearty reception. 
In Edinburgh he was warmly received by Brewster, 
Jeffrey, Wilson, and Sir Walter Scott. Professor 
Wilson gives a graphic description of Audubon in an 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine :— 

‘* When some five years ago we first set eyes on him 
in a party of literati, in ‘ stately Edinborough throned 
on crags,’ he was such an American backwoodsman as 
took the shine out of us modern Athenians. Though 
dressed, of course, somewhat after the fashion of our- 
selves, his long raven locks hung curling over his 
shoulders, yet unshorn from the wilderness. They were 
shaded across his open forehead with a simple elegance, 
such as a simple Christian might be supposed to give his 
* fell of hair,’ when practising ‘ every man his own perru- 
quier,’ in some liquid mirror in the forest glade, employ- 
ing, perhaps, for a comb, the claw of the Bald Eagle. His 
sallow, fine-featured face bespoke a sort of wild inde- 
pendence, and then such an eye,—keen as that of the 
falcon! His foreign accent and broken English speech 
removed him still further out of the commonplace circle 
of this every-day world ofours, and his whole demeanour 
was coloured to our thought by a character of conscious 
freedom and dignity which he had acquired in his lonely 
wanderings among the woods.” 


His Birds of America was highly successful. He 
obtained 175 subscribers, at one thousand dollars 
each, and the wotk was completed in fourteen years. 
For some years before his death he was employed, 
along with Dr. Bachman, in Preparin g for the press, 
The Quadrupeds of America, which was published 
last year, 


THE LATE LORD BEXLEY. 

Nicholas Vansittart, better known of late years as 
Lord Bexley, died on Saturday last, at his country 
seat, Footscray, Kent, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. His career, though not distinguished by 
striking ability, was a highly successful one. He 
was the son of Mr. Henry Vansittart, Governor of 
Bengal, who perished at sea when Nicholas was only 
four years old. The latter in due time went to school 
at Cheam, in Surrey, to Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of A.M., and ultimately was 
called to the bar on the 26th of April, 1791. His 
success was not brilliant. He attended sessions, 
went circuit, and duly presented himself in the courts 
at Westminster, with about the same degree of suc- 
cess which falls to the lot of nine-tenths of the un- 
fortunate individuals who travel that dull round from 
year to year. In 1796 he was returned to Parliament 
for Hastings, which he represented till 1802. By the 
influence of Lord Addington he then became mem- 
ber for Harwich, a mere Treasury borough, and 
in 1812 he exchanged it for Old Sarum, so re- 
nowned in Parliamentary History. The latter abuse 
he represented till 1823. He was made a Lord 
of the Treaasury, in 1804, and, after the death 
of Mr. Perceval, was elevated to the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he retained 
till 1822. He was then created Baron Bexley, and 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which post he held till 1828, From that time till his 
death he mingled little in public life. 

William Cobbett, who addressed many of his 
pungent letters to “Statesman Vansittart,’’ as he 
called him, was very fond of describing the mar- 
vellous rise and progress of the man who began life a 
**Commissioner of Scotch Herrings’’ and ended in 
‘*a peerage and half a million of money” :— 

‘* What is most curious in the history of Van is, that 
while a nation, whose money matters Van held. the 
management of, was growing poor, Van was growing 
rich! This is something very wonderful. In human 
life, generally, we find that all belonging to the same 
concern become rich or become poor together. All being 
under the influence of the same cause, all experience a 
similar effect. Just the contrary with Van, who has been 
rising into enormous wealth, while the industrious mil- 
lions, of whose wealth he has so long had the fingering, 
are sinking into misery.” 

It is said that Lord Bexley has left a large amount 
of real and personal property. He was married to a 
daughter of Lord Auckland, who died young and left 
no family. 


DINNER OF THE GERMAN CLUB. 


The ‘*German Club” gave a dinner on Wednesday 
last in honour of three distinguished of their coun- 
trymen, namely, Johannes Ronge, Struve, and Kin- 
kel. The president of the club, Dr. Julius, assisted 
by the vice-president, Mr, Franz Thimm, were the 
leaders of the banquet, which was in many respects 
a national and interesting one. 

A number of gentlemen were present who had 
been members of the Chambers at Frankfort and 
Berlin; others who have highly distinguished them- 
selves as journalists or as men of letters, 

After the removal of the cloth, the president pro- 
— ‘*The Deutsche Vaterland,’’ which was fol- 
owed by Swindt’s song—‘t Was ist der Deutschen 
Vaterland.’’ Mr, Thimm next proposed ‘The English 
Nation,” which was drunk with flattering enthusiasm, 
and three ‘‘ Hochs,”” The toast of Mr. Gerstenberg, 
who dwelt at length upon the merits of the noble 
actions of the guests, was enthusiastically responded 
to by all present, but the most interesting scene was 
the reply of these guests. 

First Ronge (the well-known reformer and leader 
of the German Catholics) spoke of freedom both 
in religion and in political life. Next spoke Struve, 
and his reply was such as would be expected of a dig- 
nified and eloquent Republican. But when Kinkelrose, 
a fine, almost handsome figure, the burst of enthu- 
siasm was great, and he spoke like a poet; he said 
he only remembered two evenings of his life—the 
one when he took leave of his sleeping children to 
take up the musket for the political cause of his 
country, and the other the banquet evening, when he 
took leave of his sleeping children, feeling happy and 
free, and honoured by his countrymen on a free 
and foreign soil. He spoke with a voice full of 
music, and uttered thoughts full of nobleness and 
dignity. As may be imagined, plenty of glees were 
sung, and a ‘* Commerce,’ amongst which the cele- 
brated, “‘ Edite, bibite,’’ ‘‘Gaudeamus igitur,’’ and 
even ‘ Der Pabst lebt herrlich in der Welt’ finished 
a well attended banquet, in honour of these three 
distinguished Germans. 








A MELODRAMATIC PLUNDER-SCENE. 

In that pleasant part of the Papal dominions called 
the Legazione di Forli, about half-way between 
Forli, the capital of the province, and the pretty little 
town of Cesena, so beautifully situated at the foot of 
the Appenines, a romantic incident, quite in the 
Radcliffe style, was transacted one evening about a 
fortnight ago. The scene of the adventure was the 





little fortitied town of Forlini-Popoli—the ancient 








Forum Popilii—which contains a coll inte dimnk 
castle built by Cesar Borgia, and abont aia . 


tants. The account of the affair is given j 
from Rome :— oe 


‘On the 25th of this month (January), the theatrical 
corps of Forlini-Popoli was playing the Death of Cesar 
By eight in the evening, the hour when the : 
open in Italy, all movement has disappeared from 
streets, windows are closed, and the inhabitants have 
retired to their homes, the coffee-houses, or theatres, 
This absence of activity in the streets, which 
remarks at Rome, is still more complete in small towns, 
It may then be understood how, at Forlini-Popoli, ang 
particularly on an evening when the theatre was 

the streets should be so. deserted as to make 
occurrence now to be related. 

“ The first act of the piece had terminated, and the 
curtain had just fallen, when suddenly it rose and dig. 
closed—instead of the actors, who ha disappeared—tey 
brigands of the band del Passatore, who, armed with 
muskets and carbines, levelled them so as to command 
the entire range of the pit and boxes. At the same mo. 
ment, another party, consisting of thirty bri ands, made 
their appearance on the floor of the house, the issues of 
which were guarded, and, armed with sabres and pj 
menaced the spectators, A momentof stupor, duri 
which no one dared move, elapsed, when the chief of the 
brigands advanced to the foot-lights, and, exhibiting the 
keys of the two gates of the town, said :—‘ Gentle 
you see by these that you are entirely in our power: 
resistance on your part would lead to disasters which { 
should be the first to deplore, but which it depends og 
youto avert. Listen, then, to what I have to say. Iam 
about to call out the names of several among you: as] 
pronounce aname let him who bears it step forth from 
his box and repair to his house, in company with one of 
two of my friends, who will assist him to bring hither all 
his hoards, and that without defrauding us of a por. 
petto.” This said, the orator displayed a paper, and 
commenced reading the fatal roll. Submission was ine. 
vitable, A dozen carbineers formed the sole police of 
Forlini-Popoli. Six of these were in the theatre anj 
had been gagged by the brigands. The six others, sur. 
prised in their guard-house, had ventured a vain resis 
ance, The burgomaster was the first victim. 

‘Some time was of course required for this operation, 
which did not terminate before a quarter to twelve. With 
a view, however, to shorten the agony of the pit and 
boxes, two brigands went from spectator to spectator, 
collecting hatfuls of watches, purses, chains, rings, and 
even umbrellas. When the harvest was gathered and 
the booty had been heaped up on the stage, the brigands 
allowed the curtain to fall, and quietly withdrew, carry. 
ing all with them. The money thus obtained amounted 
to 7000 Roman piastres, or about £1600, and the bijoux, 
objects of art, &c., to double that sum. 


‘*The next day an Austrian detachment set out in pur 
suit of the band, which probably had dispersed by that 
time in the mountains or passed the Tuscan fréntier. 
Their number is supposed to have been about three or 
four hundred. It is probable that they were in league 
with some of the inhabitants. However this may be, 
private houses and public treasuries all have been pluu- 
dered with the exception of the Monte de Piete, the fast- 
ening of which resisted all the attempts made to breakit.” 





MURDERS OF THE WEEK. 

Two men, named John Wiles and John Smith, 
entered the house of Williams Wilkins, shopkeeper, in 
the little village of Nempnett, Somersetshire, and 
asked for a loaf of bread, Mrs. Wilkins turned round 
to give it them, when Wiles struck her over the head 
with a stick. He then rushed at her husband, an 
old man, knocked him down, and struck him several 
blows with a spade; the man named Smith keeping 
watch at the door all the time. Wiles then tooka 
loaf, several parcels of tobacco, and her pocket con- 
taining eleven shillings. The old man died that night, 
but the woman is expected to survive. The twomen, 
have been apprehended, and Smith has made the 
following contession :— 


“We came up to the house on Saturday morning last. 
Wiles coming up said, ‘ It is a little: shop and there are 
only two old people living there,’ and he said, ‘I will 
go in and get something before I come out again.’ This 
was between eight and nine o’clock in the morning, 
Wiles went to the door and asked for a loaf; a woman’ 
voice answered him inside, but I did not hear what she 
said. He turned round to me and said in a low tone of 
voice, ‘There is a man sitting in there at his breakfast, 
and it will not do now.’ Then he asked ine for sixpence, 
and I said, ‘I have not got one.’ Wiles said tome, * What 
did you send me on such a fool's errand for, then’ This 
was said loud enough for the woman to hear. We then 
both of us walked away; we went across the fields tos 
certain house to try and get some bread. I did not go 
with him into the house, but I stood in the road, 
Wiles told me he had got a bit of bread at one of the 
places. We had then been about three-quarters of * 
hour away from Wilkins’s house, and then Wiles said, I 
will go back there; the man must have gone out from 
breakfast to his work by this;’ and he added, ‘I will go 
in, and I will have something before I come out agaln. 
We then came down the road as far as Wilkins’s hous¢, 
and Wiles went in and said, * Now, mistress, I have go 
a few halfpence, and I am come back for the Joaf.’ When 
the blows took place I was-on the outside, and when I 
heard the old man scream ‘ Murder’ I went in. 
was then beating the old man with a spade. I took the 
spade out of his hand, and then he took up an ‘Italian 
iron’ lying close by, and struck him with that; and he 
struck the mistress too. He struck the wife with it Me 
last. This blow knocked her straight on the floor, #0 
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——~— ed up her gown and broke her pocket off. 
Laat ate hey on her hands and io trying 
apa I turned to go out of the house, and I saw 
Wiles go into the shop. He took upa loaf, and then 
he did Ido not know, for I walked on and he came 
— e. Ido not know what he did with the pocket ; 
eae he left it in the house, for I never saw the 
: et after he was out of the house. After this, going 
wn the fields towards Upley, we began talking, and 
Wiles said, ‘I have got a little money, but it is but a 
little.’ He took out eight sbillings, a half-crown, and a 
ou ce, and he gave me ds. 6d., and said, ‘ There is 
half of it for you.” He had also two bits of tobacco. I 
it must have — half ounces before they were 
ed. That is all I have to say. 
‘. case of “The Queen v. Bird and his wife” 
came on for trial, before all the judges, at the Exche- 
uer Chambers, on Wednesday, ‘Lhe question was 
hether the prisoners, upon their trial for the murder 
of their servant: girl, Mary Ann Parsons, could have 
been legally convicted of an assault, Six of the 
j were for an acquittal, and oom for say 
j the previous sentence. Chief Justice Camp- 
ten ie Festice Jervis, Baron Parke, Baron Alder- 
gon, Baron Martin, and Mr. Justice Maule voted 
inst the conviction of the prisoners; and the Chief 
Baron Pollock, the Justices Patteson, Erle, Wight- 
man, Coleridge, Talfourd and Williams in fayour 
of it. 

Mr. Cooper, of Stanfield-hall, near Todmorden, who 
was apprehended last week, on a charge of having 
isoned his wife, has not yet been examined, but a 
number of circumstances have come to light which 
tend very much to confirm the impression that he is 
ity, A young woman who was servant in the 
house — “ Mrs. —— was oe. — 
yourably after her confinement, up ti ecember 
ry inte suddenly — —_ and —— 
till her death on the 2nd of January. A day or 
oa before her death she said she had not been so 
well ever since she had taken the powder that her 
husband had given her, and which he said he had | 
brought from the doctor. Mr. Cockroft, the surgeon 
who had been in attendance, when asked respecting 
the nature of the medicine he had sent, denied that 
he had ever sent any powder, and immediately 
summoned Mr. Cooper to the bedroom to ask 
him about it. Mr. Cooper then said that he had not 
given any powder to his wife, it was merely 
some preserves. One woman who was at Stanfield- 
hall during Mrs. Cooper’s illness, described her as | 
suffering from excruciating pain, so great that her | 
fee twere drawn up to her breast; her mouth and | 
throat were very sore, and she complained of the | 
powder which she had taken in preserves, as a very 
nasty one; she had never been right since. On the 
Saturday night previous to Mrs, Cooper’s death, her 
husband said he knew he would be a single man in | 
January. Speaking of his wife, who was then very | 
ill, he said ‘If I thought she would not die, I would 
goand get Miss Eckersley away before her father’s 
face, and go away as far as I could get.”’ 
Cooper appears to have carried on an active corres- 








marry after he had buried his first wife. A number | 
of letters between him and Miss Eckersley have been 
found in a letter-case which he left at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Todmorden, out of which the following have 
been published :— 

“My dear, dear, dearest Annie,—I cannot tell how it 
is, but I feel so much in reference to you that I cannot 
pursue my business for thinking about you. am 
strongly impressed that you mean to break me off. I 
don’t know why I should have this impression, but I 
have it, and I cannot shake it off. I cannot think you 
would be so cruel, yet this has come over me, and I 
don’t know how. I shall not be happy until I have seen 
You, and have had some conversation with you. ‘To all 
appearance the time is not far distant when I shall be 
-eft alone, save my dear little child. But if you give me 
up, thenl am undone. Should it be so, I would rather 
die than live. It is only for you I desire to live; as 
Tam quite sure I cannot be long blessed with my present 
partner, and you are the person of her choice. You are 
mine, too, and to be forbidden you would be the greatest 
punishment that could be inflicted upon me. Do see me 
#8 800n as youcan. Come and spend as much time as 
youcan here, Ifyou don’t, then I must conclude that it 
is a8 Ihave supposed. 


“ Yours most affectionately, es. oO.” 


_ No date is given with the above letter, but there | 


18 no doubt that this is the reply :— 


“Mr. ¢ xi ** Alford, Nov. 11, 1850. 
inten cooper, Dear Sir,—I write these few lines to 
af so te that I cannot feel happy, nor have any peace 
married . so long as I have any engagements with a 
Shue man. I am sure that the blessing of God can 

ies jamin us. Mrs. Cooper is an injured woman. 

hap I like to be in her place? I consider myself 
Pion? a cog ff whatever may be the consequences. 
pe thoust that | am going to engage myself. I have 
prosper ts of it. No, not at all. You will never 

* sa oy ot ange either, under any engagements now. 
know th Ww done my duty. At all events, with God. I 

at if it were true that Mrs. Cooper would die to- 


Ten ete no business to be engaged to you to-day. 


9 Will make 
attend to 
tus keep h' 


ou must see the propriety of this. I beg 
this matter your prayer, to be set right. 
your duty and seek the blessing of God. 





have his blessing. Let the Lord take Mrs. Cooper at 

his appointed time. I beg you wili attend to her. How 

could we expect to prosper, not keeping God’s com- 

mandments? You have never prospered since we first 

made the engagement. Remember, that if you destroy 

yourself, you will] kill me.—I remain, yours affectionately, 
“ ANNIE ECKERSLEY.” 


The adjourned inquest on the body of Mrs. Cooper 
was held at Bilton, near York, on Monday, when the 
result of the analyzation was announced. The sto- 
mach was found to be free from all poison, death 
had apparently resulted from natural causes, and Mr, 
Cooper was discharged from custody. 

The inquiry into the circumstances connected with a 
murder of a man named Firth, near Barnsley, having led 
to suspicion that his brother had been the murderer, he 
has been taken into custody. The constable who appre- 
hended him states, that he (John Firth) was exceedingly 
anxious to know what was the nature of the evidence 
against him, whether any one had ever been hung for 
murder when no one had seen the murder: committed, 
and whether any person charged with wilful murder ever 
got off with transportation? The inquest terminated on 
Saturday. The verdict was “‘ Wilful Murder against 
some person unknown.”’ They added, that there was 
much evidence to throw suspicion on the brother of the 
deceased, but not sufficient to warrant a verdict of wilful 
murder against him, 

A most deliberate murder was committed at Worksop 
on Sunday morning week. Edward Jefferies, a labourer, 
went to the house of Jonathan Brett, a mason, and called 
him up. Brett, who was in bed, got up, and no sooner 
had he put his head out of the window, than Jefferies 
discharged a gun at him. The contents struck him on 
the forehead, and inflicted such injury, that he died on 
the Tuesday following. The only cause assigned is, that 
Brett was too intimate with Jefferies’ wife. 

A woman named Roberts was found dead in a ditch 
near Kivernool, Herefordshire, on Sunday week. From 
the appearance of the body it is supposed that she must 
have come toa violentend. Her husband had accom- 
panied her part of the way home from market on the 
day previous, but they had quarrelled when a short dis- 
tance from home, and, according to his account, he left 
her and had never seen her again in life. As there are 
various circumstances which attach suspicion to him he 
has been apprehended till the result of the inquest is 
known. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, the 
Princess Royal, and the Princesses Alice, Helena, and 
Louisa, left Windsor Castle at ten minutes before four 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon for the Windsor station. 
They travelled totown by a special train, and on arriving 
at the Paddington terminus proceeded, with an escort of 
the Sixteenth Lancers, to Buckingham Palace, where 
they arrived at a quarter to five o’clock. They remain in 
town, with the exception of a brief visit to Osborne, till 
Easter, when the court will return to the Castle for the 
Easter holidays. 

The Queen and Prince Albert honoured the Lyceum 
Theatre with their presence on Thursday evening. The 
royal suite consisted of the Countess of Mount Edg- 


| cumbe, Honourable Matilda Paget, Lord Dufferin, Lord 


pondence with the young lady whom he intended to | Charles Fitzroy, Lieutenant-Colonel Honourable Alex- 


ander Gordon. 

Prince Albert presided on Saturday morning at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Commission for the Promotion of the 
Exhibition in 1851 of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations. He arrived at the building for the exhibition 
in Hyde-park at ten o’clock, and the meeting lasted till 
one o'clock, when Prince Albert took his departure for 
Windsor Castle. 

The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary left 
Frogmore, the residence of the Duchess of Kent, on 
Saturday morning; travelled to town by the Great 
Western Railway, attended by Baron Knesebeck, and 
paid a visit to the Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester- 
house. In the afternoon the Duchess of Cambridge and 
the Princess Mary proceeded to Kew. 

Her Majesty has nominated the Duke of Cambridge, 
Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, to 
be Grand Master of the order, in the room of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

The ethnographic section of the Vienna Ministry of 
Trade is preparing for her Britannic Majesty a splendid 
album, containing the costumes and national melodies of 
all races comprised in the Austrian empire. 





The marriage of the Grand Duchess of Russia, Cathe- 
tine Miknailowna, with Duke George of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, was celebrated at St. Petersburg on the 2nd 
instant. The Emperor himself gave all the orders for 
the ceremonials attendant on this event. .. 

The Eail Grosvenor, who for some years has regularly 
visited the Highlands on grouse-shooting and deer- 
stalking expeditions, has now adventured on higher 
game, having arrived at Ceylon on an elephant-hunting 
excursion. The Colombo Observer states that his lord- 
ship is accompanied by the Honourable Frederick Leve- 
son Gower and Captain Egerton. The Observer wel- 
comes the noble party, and assures them that every 
elephant killed is a benefit to the country. 

Mr. Granville Evelyn Harcourt Vernon delivered a 
lecture to the members of the East Retford Literary and 
Scientific Society last week, ‘‘ On English Poetry, illus- 





trated by the works of living poets.” 

| he Reverend Thomas Wilson, author of Nazrani, 
| Gatholicity, &c., delivered his inaugural lecture on 
| Physical Geography to a nnmerous and attentive 
| audience at the Ladies’ College, in Bedford-square, 
on Wednesday morning. We congratulate the College 


1$ commandments holy, and then we shall! on the acquisition of a very able and interesting 





lecturer, who appears to unite a profouhd knowledge of 


his subject with a most agreeable mode of im it, . 
His delivery is natural, fluent, and em 
eo to possess the rare faculty of and pointed 


aj 
illustration, which at once raises and satisfies curiosity, 
His language is plain and simple, his t clear 
and lucid, and an extensive acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of physical geography was — by the 
lecturer in a manner equally removed from pedantry 
and commonplace. 


5 





M. Dupin has been reélected President of the 
Assembly, by 371 votes out of 583 ; Mathieu de la ‘ 
leader of the moderate section of the Mountain, ob- 
tained 71; General Lamoriciere, 64; Baroche, 38; 
Michel de Bourges, leader of the ultra-socialist section of 
the Mountain, 16. 

The Gazette of Genoa of the 7th, under the date of 
Venice, Feb. 2, says, ‘“‘ The illness of the Count of 
Chambord has assumed so serious a character, that the 
sacraments have been administered to him, and little 
hope is entertained of his recovery. His mother, wife, 
and aunt d’Angouleme have not quitted his room for 
some days. The Duke of Modena has arrived here ex- 
pressly to see him.” 

Accounts from Frankfort say it is certain that the Ger- 
manic Diet will be shortly reéstablished, without an 
modification in its form. All the news ceutepl ntuaal 
with this, and preparations are — made at the 
of the Diet, which will be completed by the lst of March. 
Count Thun has been recalled, according to his request, 
but will remain till the arrival of his successor, who it is 
supposed will be Count Buol Schauensten. 

The Prussian Government has formally announced at 
the Dresden Conferences that it will not accept the pro- 
position of Austria, to conclude an Austro- cuse 
toms league. 

The Central Federal Commission has addressed a cir- 
cular to the various German governments, desiring them 
at the earliest convenience to express their opinion as to 
the fate of the ‘‘ German fleet.” The present state of 
that establishment is designated as one which cannot be 
allowed to continue, and the fleet must either be sold or 
completed. The Central Federal Commission protests 
that the former alternative would be highly disgraceful, 
and it proposes a plan for the completion of the Marine 
establishment. 

Letters from Hamburgh state that the whole of the 
Duchy of Schleswig was delivered up to the Danes on 
the Yth instant, who immediately took possession, and 
the national flag was hoisted on the fort, and in the 
country round. 

A second effective measure has been resorted to b 
Russia to efface the last traces of the existence of Po’ 
as a separate kingdom—the removal of the custom-house 
barriers. The first was the substitution of a Russian 
for a Polish post-office administration; the next amalga- 
mation act will no doubt be the introduction of the Russian 
civil law and law courts. 

The resolution of Mr. Clay in Congress, directing an 
inquiry into the expediency of adopting more effectual 
measures for the suppression of the African slave trade, 
by preventing American vessels and American seamen 
from engaging in it, has been passed by the senate, 
and the question accordingly referred to the appropriate 
committee. Hitherto American vessels have enjoyed 
peculiar privileges in this trade, in consequence of the 
refusal of that government to accede to the right of 
search. 





A deputation, consisting of members of Parliament 
and other gentlemen interested in the question, had an 
interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Mon- 
day at bis official residence in Downing-street, on Eastern 
steam communication. 

We believe we are justified in stating that it is the in- 
tention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce 
both the paper and advertisement duties to one-third of 
their present amount. The advertisement duty, in that 
case, will be only sixpence.—Morning Advertiser. 

The contract for supplying refreshments in the three 
places set apart for that purpose in the Crystal Palace, 
has been given to the Messrs. Schweppe, the soda-water 
manufacturers, their tender being considered the most 
advantageous to the public. The refreshment contrac- 
tors undertake, as soon as the arrangements are com- 
pleted, to supply a cold meat dinner to all the workmen 
employed in the building. No cooking will be allowed 
beyond steaming potatoes, and warming soup, tea, 
coffee, &c, The prices at which the public will be ad- 
mitted have been decided upon, and have received the 
sanction of the Royal Commissioners. The Exhibition 
will be open every day —— excepted). Season 
tickets, not transferable, will be, for a gentleman, £3 3s, ; 
for a lady, £2 2s. The Commissioners reserve to them- 
selves the power of raising the price when the first issue 
is exhausted, should it be advisable. On the first day of 
exhibition, season tickets only will be available; on the 
second and third days the price on entrance will be (each 
day) £1; on the fourth dey 5s.; to be reduced on the 
twenty-second day to ls. From the song day 
the prices will be, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, ls.; on Fridays, 2s. 6d.; on Satur- 


days, 5s. 

Mr. Hatcheli, the new Attorney-General for Ireland, 
was reélected member for Windsor on Tuesday, without 
opposition, The nomination of candidates for the bt 
sentation of South Notts, took place at Newark on - 
nesday; two candidates were proposed, Lord Newark, 
eldest son of Earl Manvers, and Mr. Barrow, on the 
tenant interest. The show of hands was in favour of the 
latter, and a poll was demanded on behalf of Lord 
Newark, to take place on Friday and Saturda: (ooo) 
Lord Brackley has resigned his seat for No tafford - 
shire on account of ill health. Mr. Smith Child has 
come forward as a Conservative candidate. The Ho- 
nourable Stuart Knox will be returned for Dangannon 
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without opposition. The nomination of candidates at 
Falkirk took place on Tuesday. The candidates were 
Mr. Baird, of Gartsherrie, iron-master, and Conservative, 
and Mr. Loch, Ministerialist. The polling took place 
on Wednesday, when Mr. Baitd was returned by a 
majority of 55. At Pontefract the nomination of can- 
didates for that borough took place on peg when 
the show of hands was in favour of Lord Pollington. 
Mr. Lawley, the free-trade candidate, has been returned 
by a majority of 314. 

A meeting of gentlemen anxious for the freedom of the 
press, among whom were Joseph Hume; M.P., Richard 
Cobden, M.P., John Bright, M.P., Milner Gibson, M.P., 
William Scholefield, M.P., and William Ewart, M.P., 
was held at the Palace Hotel, New Palace-yard, on 
Thursday, when the following resolutions were pas 
unanimously :— 


Moved by Mr. Cobden, seconded by Mr. Scholefield :— 

“ That whereas heavy taxes are laid on paper, foreign books, 
advertisements, and newspapers, and wh all taxes which 
impede the diffusion of knowledge, and obstruct the progress of 
education, are highly injurious to the public interest, and are 
most impolitic sources of revenue, and whereas the penny stamp 
in particular almost prohibits newspapers to working men; the 
persons now present, desirous of liberating the press from all 
taxation and from all control except that of a court of law, form 
themselves into a society to be called ‘ An Association for Pro- 
moting the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge.’” 

Moved by Mr. Thornton Hunt, and seconded by Mr. 
Campkin :— 

Thatt he officers of the iation be a president, treasurer, 
sub-treasurer, chairman, and secretary, and a committee with 
power to add to their number.” 

Moved by Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, and Mr. W. Hickson 
seconded the 3rd resolution that the following be elected 
the officers and committee of the Association :— 

President—T. Milner Gibson, M.P.; Treasurer — Francis 
Plaee; Sub-Treasurer—J. Alfred Novello; Chairman—Richard 
Moore; Secretary—C. Dobson Collet.—Commirrer :— William 
Addiscott, Thomas Allan, Edinburgh, James Baldwin, Bir- 
mingham, John Bainbridge, J. C. Beaumont, Wakefield, 
Dr. Black, Dr. Bowkett, John Bright, M.P., C. J. Bunting, 
Norwich, Henry Campkin, W. J. Carloss, John Cassell, R. 
Cobden, M.P., George Dawson, Birmingham, Thomas Donatty, 
Passmore Edwards, W, Ewart, M.P., Samuel Harrison, Wm. 
Hickson, G. J. Holyoake, Joseph Hume, M.P., Thornton Hunt, 
Joseph Hyde, Reverend E. R. Larken, Dr. Lee, G. H. Lewes, 
Christopher M’Guinness, W. K. Norway, John Parker, Wm. 
Scholefield. M.P., Edward Wallhouse, W. A. Wilkinson, 
Thomas Wilson. 

The Poor Law board has written to the directors of 
the poor of St. Pancras respecting the late deportation of 
pauper children to the Bermudas, ie | them against 
any similar transgression of the law. ‘They accept the 
explanation of the directors, and express their belief that 
the future position in life of the children will be greatly 
ameliorated; but they remark that the proceedings were 
not in ad¢eordance with the rules and regulations laid 
down by the board. 

From tie Board of Trade returns, it appears that the 
exports of the prineiple articles of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures last year show an increase, as 
eompared with those of 1849, of £6,845,149. The in- 
crease is chiefly in the leading articles of our manu- 








factures. ‘The value of our exports for the last five years 
is as follows :— 
FOR oc ncccccne osce cevececesess conse « £51,227,060 
50,897,790 
48 916.325 
58,910,883 
65,756,032 





The works at Windsor Castle have been recently con- 
siderably expedited in order that they may be fully 
completed before the opening of the Exhibition in May. 
The state apartments, to which the public have been 
again admitted, are now rendered in every respect per- 
feet, both with reference to ornamental establishment 
and the comfort of the royal inmates. The warming 
apparatus by means of pipes is so constructed that the 
temperature can be raised in a few minutes to 60 degrees. 
The greatest precautions have been taken to prevent 
danger from fire, there being a large reservoir at Cran- 
bourne charged with a million gallons of water, and 
another containing one-third that quantity which can be 
readily replenished by means of a powerful steam-engine 
erected on the banks of the Thames in Datchet-lane. 

A crowded meeting of the members and friends of the 
National Public School Association was held at the Corn 
Exchange, Manchester, on Monday, to hear an address 
from Mr. W. J. Fox, the Liberal member for Oldham. 
Mr. Fox delivered a long and eloquent address; and the 
meeting was afterwards addressed by the Reverend Mr. 
Walker, of the Church of England, and the Reverend 
William Mr. Kerrow, of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

Information was forwarded to the various fire-engine 
stations by the police, on Monday morning, between five 
and six o’elock, that a serious conflagration had broken 
out in the building for the Exhibition, in Hyde-park. 
The announcement caused no little consternation 
amongst the various.persons passing the engine-houses 
at the time, and the intelligence was promptly con- 


veyed throughout the metropolis to the far-distant sta- | 


tions for furtuer aid. In the course of a few minutes the en- 
giues were horsed, and, being fully manned with firemen, 
they were taken to the scene of danger; upon reaching 
which, it was ascertained that a fire had taken place at 
the west end of the Crystal Palace, and, although dt one 
time it assumed a threatening appearance, the damage 
done, we are happy to say, was confined to the destruc- 
tion of a large —— of shavings, but the building 
itself received not the slightest injury. From inquiries 
made by the chief officer of the tire-brigade, it appears 
that a large quantity of shavings had been placed within 
the wooden hoarding, which were found on fire about 
half-past five o’clock, but from what cause could not be 
gleaned. 

Aman named Charles Gill, who resides at No. 32, 





Surrey-place, Old Kent-road, was apprehended by Mr. 
Inspector Field, on Thursday night, charged with having 
threatened the life of Lord John Russell. It appears that 
the prisoner, who is a working jeweller, had addressed a 
letter to the premier, detailing certain alleged wrongs, 
and threatening to puta bullet into his head unless certain 
requests were at once granted. On being seized he be- 
trayed no particular emotion, and at once confessed having 
written the letter in question. The wife of the unhappy 
man became greatly excited on her husband’s apprehen- 
sion, and was with difficulty restrained from doing 
violence toherself. | 

Another capture of persons connected with the Kent 
burglaries has taken place. At the Cannon public- 
house, Chatham, an immense quantity of stolen property 
was found by the police on Monday night. The land- 
lord, his wife, and four other persons have been taken 
into custody. The house was a rendezvous of the gang, 
not more than half of whom are yet in custody. Of the 
extent to which this gang have carried their depreda- 
tions, some idea may be formed from the fact that no less 
than nineteen distinct burglaries have been traced to 
them during the last few months. 

A lady, named Lee, residing at St. John’s Wood, 
entered one of the Atlas omnibuses in the Regent’s 
Circus last Monday to proceed to her dwelling ; at the 
same moment, a man of gentlemanly appearance also 
entered the vehicle, and seated himself by the side of 
Mrs. Lee, with whom he entered into conversation. On 
the omnibus reaching upper Baker-street, he hastily 
alighted, and took to his heels. Mrs. Lee instinctively 
felt her pocket, and to her dismay discovered that her 

ocket-book, containing two £60, five £10, and five £5 
Bank of England notes, had been abstracted; and, not- 
withstanding an instant pursuit, the fellow got clear off. 

A gentleman named Parnell, aged eighty-eight, re- 
siding in Baker-street, Portman-square, was sitting in 
front of the fire, reading the newspaper, which appears 
to have caught fire, as he was found by a servant who 
opened the door completely enveloped in flames. A young 
lady rushed into the house for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the flames, but the smoke overpowered her, and she 
dropped senseless on the floor, where she would speedily 
have been suffocated, had not some one come to her 
assistance. The flames were soon extinguished, but not 
until Mr. Parnell was burnt to death. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hunt, a widow lady, aged eighty-five, residing in Plea- 
sant-street, Euston-square, was burnt to death on 
Sunday. Her shawl had caught the flame from her 
candle as she stooped to pick up something from the 
floor. The upper part of her body was burnt almost to a 
cinder. 

W. G. Smyth, who is described as “a surgeon in very | 
good practice, at No. 59, Vauxhall-walk,”’ was brought | 
up at Lambeth Police-office, on Monday, on a charge of | 
assaulting a girl of thirteen years of age. ‘The prisoner, 
who is a married man, and nearly sixty years of age, but 
separated from his wife, is said to have been in the habit 
of inviting a number of young girls, from about sixteen | 
to eighteen years of age, to his house, when he plied 
them with spirits, and thus succeeded in many instances 
in effecting their ruin. The names of seven or eight 
were mentioned in court who had fallen victims to him. 
In the course of the proceedings Mr. Norton exclaimed | 
that in the whole course of many years’ magisterial duty 
it had not been his misfortune to have heard disclosed 
such a scene of abominable profligacy as that related, 
and which made one doubt whether we lived in a civilized 
or barbarous state of society. An application to admit 
the prisoner to bail was refused, on the ground that he 
was entitled to no favour. 

Hannah South, aged twenty, lately in the service of 
John Aylward, haberdasher, New-cross, went out for an 
errand last Saturday week, and did not come back till a 
late hour on Sunday night. When she knocked at the 
door her master, who had gone to bed, told her he could 
not admit her at that unseasonable hour. She remained 
for some time, but ultimately went away, and on Wed- 
nesday her body was found in the Surrey Canal. 

A little boy, named Brittain, only six years old, re- 
siding in Chelsea, disappeared in a very sudden and | 
mysterious way this week. He had been playing the 
truant, and his aunt locked him up while she was absent 
for a short time. During her absence he got up and 
ran away. He told a boy whom he met that he was 
going to destroy himself. His cap, or one like it, has 
been found on the banks of the Serpentine. 

A man named Hills, residing near Canterbury, was 
fired at by some person, last Saturday night, as he was 
returning from market, and slightly wounded in the 
shoulder. A young man named Vigeon, has been com- 
mitted for trial at the assizes on the charge of having | 
planned the deliberate assassination of Hills, | 
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The Irish Tenant League has published a statement of | 
its receipts and disbursements up to the present time, 
from which it appears that the total amount subscribed 
by all Ireland has been only £946 10s. 6d., of which sum 
£387 15s. has been furnished by Meath alone. Had all 
the other counties been as liberal, the League would | 
have been able to carry on the agitation much more suc- 
cessfully. 

At the Repeal Association, on Thursday, Mr. John 
O’Connell denounced the conduct of Mr. Anstey, the 
member for Youghal, in the late debate, as most insulting 
to the authorities of his religion, and could describe no- 
thing more outrageous except another fact, that Mr. | 
Anstey had been seen at balls, dancing the “fling” ina 
Highiand kilt. The rent for the week was announced | 
to be £13 7s. 7d. 

The committee for founding the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity met, Dr. Cullen, the Roman Catholic Primate, in | 
the chair. The committee remained in deliberation up- | 
wards of five hours; and in the course of the time, nearly 
£1100 of additional funds were handed in. An address 
to the clergy of Ireland, for a simultaneous collection, 
was agreed upon; and the day fixed for the purpose was 
Sunday, the 16th of March, the eve of St. Patrick’s Day. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTs, 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter: 
and when omitted it is frequently from re: . 


Aa8ONS quite j 

pendent of the merits of the communication, . = 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
side of the paper only. If long, it encreases the difficulty of 
finding space for them, 

All letters for the Editor to be addressed 9, Crane-cour 
street, London, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, Feb, 15, 


The first stage of the debate on Papal gression 
was brought to a close last evenin Patents 
sharp discussion, which was opened by Mr, Fagen 
He vindicated the character of the Roman Catholi 
from the aspersions thrown upon them so li 
during the late agitation. He 





ad been surpri 
hear Lord John Russell describe the Catholic nde 
as having a tendency to fetter the intellect and 
enslave 


e soul. Let them not forget that j 

the much-maligned society of Teauite who aa 
introduced the maxim, “ The Sovereignty of the 
people,” and that ,it was the Protestant contro. 
versialists, the opponents of the Jesuits, who fitst 
broached the doctrine of the “ Divine Right of Kings,” 
He warned Lord John not to light a flame he could 
not establish. He (Mr. Fagan) had voted with the 
noble lord last evening, but there might soon be 4 
proposition which he and his friends could support, 
and then, ‘*if the noble lord persisted in his course 
of oppression, he would see them arrayed 
him.’” Mr. F. Psen, who was received with matked 
attention, said it was not his intention to anticipate 
the course which he would pursue with the bill, in 
the further stages of its progress, ignorant as he wag 
of its provisions. It appeared that the bill satisfied 
neither side of the House :— 

‘* Honourable gentlemen on the Government side of the 
House considered the provisions of the bill went beyond 
the necessity and emergency of the occasion. Honourable 
gentlemen on his side of the House considered that they 
did not come up to theemergency. Now, he had no im 
tention to make any observations in reference to the 
course taken by honourable gentlemen on_ the opposite 
side of the House, but honourable gentlemen on bis 
side of the House had in the course of their speeches 
contrasted the measure of the noble lord with the 
speech in which he had vindicated the measure in 
the same indignant spirit as that which had obvi- 
ously dictated the letter to the Bishop of Dur. 
ham. They thanked him for his speech, 


thanked him for his letter, but his bill, if they ae 


cepted it at all, they accepted only as an instalment 
of what was due to them. Now, he was not surprised 


| that honourable gentlemen who had at the numerous 


meetings throughout the country argued this question 
with so much warmth during the recess as an attack on 
our liberties, as an assault on the supremacy and prero- 
gatives of the Crown, as an insult to the Church of 
England and to her bishops, should feel some little disaps 
pointment when they found that a question which th 
had argued on so extended a basis should be reduced in 
the narrow dimensions of a bill for the purpose of ex- 
and enlarging the provisions of the Roman Ca 
tholic Relief Act of 1829. But he protested against this 
question being argued as if it had been prejudged by the 
sense of the country, however united the voice of that 
country might have been. He thought their functions 
there were something more than simply to endorse the 
opinions pronounced by the country. (JZear, hear.) The 
were bound to discuss that question for themselves; an 
the question which they had, as he conceived, to consider 
was whether the provocation which had been given by 
the Court of Rome justified the interposition of any le 
gislative enactment; and if it did, whether any measure 
could be framed of amore binding and stringent cha 
racter than that which the noble lord had announ 
intention of introducing, without infringing on the sane- 
tity of religious liberty. (Hear, hear.)” 
As to the bill it could not claim the merit of being 
a permanent and comprehensive seitlement of the 
question, They had been told by the Attorney- 
General that its only object was to afford a remedy 
for a specific offence, and that it was a wise maxim 
in legislation not to attempt more than that. But 
that might be a very wise maxim in general; he 
questioned whether it was so in the present instance. 
Hethought the position of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, in its relations to the Government 
and the people ought to be more clearly defined. It 
ought to be placed on such a footing as to render It 
impossible to have any recurrence of the agitation 
and tumult through which the country has passed. 
They must not leave out of sight the fact that the 
Church of Rome was essentially an _Episcopal 
Church, and, if Bishops were prohibited here 
d to that extent 
the Roman Catholic Church would be interfered 
It was contended that the act by wh 
a temporary system of episcopal government 
was exchanged for a permanent one was inconsistent 
with the law of the land and the rights of the Crown, 
and the bill was directed not only against the mete 
assumption of titles, but against parcelling out the 
country into dioceses, as being contrary to pu 
law. He was not satisfied, however, that public law 
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seable to other than Roman Catholiccountries. 
said that the bill would prevent synodical | 
snd the introduction of the canon law—a 
‘ghich Lord Stowell had eulogized; but the | 
law, without the consent of the Legislature, 
im only a voluntary obligation; and | 
uestioned the policy of protecting the Roman | 
ic laity against a code to which they paid only | 
submission. If the intention of Ministers 
interfere with that code, and to prevent | 
ws faction, he feared the resources of the Legis- | 
lature were miscalculated, and that the attempt 
afford another illustration of the impotence of | 
gemporal power to deal with mind, 
« Qne word on the theological part of the question, for | 
it sssumed a twofold aspect, part political and part theo- 
Unquestionably there had been a virtual denial 
-recognition of the Church of England, and of its 
to be deemed a branch of the great Catholic 
We had been told that our bishops were no 
that our clergy were no clergy, and that 
and sacraments had no more binding 
virtue than mere civil ordinances and re- 
of the State. These allegations had doubt- 
exercised a strong influence on the minds of 
ns; but, for his part, he did not desire his | 
of the question to be influenced by any considera- | 
tions of that kind. He did not wish to trust to any act | 
of Parliament for the vindication of the Anglican | 
Charth. (Hear, hear.) He relied with great confidence 


Fabeeee 


ci 


35 
; 





on the power of controversial writings—on the power | 
of appeals to the py sense of the people—on the 
et which we had of demonstrating that the preten- 
sion of the Church of Rome to spiritual headship was | 
not only claimed without warrant in Scripture, but | 
utterly opposed to it. (Hear, hear.) The present time 
was marked by no feeling of indifference to the Church of 
dand the extension of her influence. The opinion, 
a. might not be shared by many, but he was 


3 


oe impressed with the conviction that at no period— | 
and this was, in a great measure, owing to the absence of 

ive restrictions—was the Church of England not- 
withstanding the differences and dissensions prevailing in 
herbosom—notwithstanding the efforts of those who were | 
latouring to overlay the simplicity of the Common | 
Prayer-book with the ritual and ceremonial observances 
notin consohance with the spirituality that characterized 
Protestant worship—notwithstanding the efforts of those 
who were labouring to give the clergy the character of 
the intercessorial and mediatorial priesthood which did 
not belong to them—notwithstanding all these unfavour- 
able circumstances, his conviction was that the Church 
of England was never more deeply grounded in the affee- 
tions of the great bulk of the people than at this moment. 

.) Looking around him, and observing in every 
itection the zealous codperation of the clergy and laity 
im building endowed schoo!s, erecting churches, and 
inaking provision for the spiritual instruction of the 
people, be could not close his mind against the conviction 
that the Church of England was well founded in the affec- 
tions of the English people. Whatever might have been 
the past condition of the Church, experience had shown 
that it could maintain its ground without the aid of 
artificial support—nay, that she could not only main- 
tain her ground, but make way against rival religious 
denominations by daily drawing within her pale an 
ever widening circle of the people of this country. The 
Church of England had nothing more to fear from the 
Church of Rome. The basis on which our Church 
tested—the Scriptures, which every man could read and 
exercise his judgment in interpreting—rendered her im- 
pregnable tothe assaults of Rome, and he confessed he saw 
more evil in abandoning that wise and prudent course of 
granting full toleration to every denomination of religious 
asotiations in this country, which the Church of Eng- 
land, with a true appreciation of her own interest, and 
witha clear insight into what was conducive to her real 
interests, had, tardily it might be, but still he hoped 
heartily, consented to recoguise. (Cheers.)”’ 

Sir James Duke, Mr. C. Bruce, Mr. F. Mauxe, 

nel SisTHoRP, and Mr. Muntz supported the 
Motion, as did also Mr. Broruerron, on the ground 
that the Roman Catholic laity required protection :— 

“He would enable the House to judge as to the right 
hehad for entertaining this opinion. He had received 
several letters from Roman Catholics of great influence 
in Manchester and Salford. ‘here were, in fact, no 
persons who exercised greater influence than they did in 
both boroughs, They were the constituents of his honour- 
able friends as well as being his own constituents. He 
Would read a letter which he had received from one of 

It ran thus :—‘I feel considerable interest in the 
Matter, and am confident that unless Government will 
= us all our charity, land and all other property | 
3 toour charities, will pass info the sole control of 

Court of Rome. (Cheers.) Asan Englishman, I seek | 
to have our charities administered according to the laws | 
oa country,and not by a foreign Courtand under | 

eign laws, (Cheers. )”’ 

Mr, Barine Waxt condemned the bill as an ag- 
gressive measure by which Lord John Russell had | 
Peery 8 former opinions, and the practical effect 
Teanl would be to made every Roman Catholic a | 

t, and every priestaspy. Mr Sap weir treated | 
hea as the product of a ‘‘ No-Popery”’ agita- 
Mt em by a bugbear—the rescript of the Pope. | 
who Ginson lamented the backward step | 
: Overnment had taken. He had been in Par- 

t since 1837, and during that period he had 
quently been asked to lend his aid in removing 

disabilities ; but that was the first time he 
that King ened to assist in imposing restrictions of 

» They had been told that the country had 
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taken up this question in a right spirit. He denied 


that. They had taken it up in a spirit of perse- 
cution. It was clear to him that a desire to 


— the propagation of the Roman Catholic re- 
igion was at the bottom of the agitation. Thus we 
had Lord John Russell, in his famous letter, com- 
plaining of the Pope for having been guilty 
of ‘‘an aggression upon Protestantism.” Not an 
aggression upon the Queen’s temporal or spiritual 
power, but an aggression on an opinion—on a senti- 
ment. He (Mr. Milner Gibson) did not approve of 
this Ministerial Popery. Suppose a Roman Catholic 
Prime Minister in this country (and there was no- 
thing to prevent it), he might, if Prime Ministers 
were to give opinions upon such points, issue a pro- 
clamation that some other things were superstitious ; 
or a Unitarian might write that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was superstitious :-~ 

“Then there was Dr. M‘Neill, in his lecture at Exeter- 
hall—orthodox person and orthodox place, as the ho- 
nourable member for Oxford University must fully admit. 
What said Dr, M‘Neill to the Duke of Manchester, in 
the chair, and to the assembled audience :— 

“ My Lord Duke,” said Dr, M‘Neill, “ itis the bounden duty 
of British Christians to guard against domestic intercourse with 
Roman Catholics. If you allow domestic intercourse with Roman 
Catholics—if you allow your sons and daughters to become 
intimate with those of Roman Catholics, you cannot with a 
good grace, or consistently with your duty as parents, turn round, 
after allowing the intimacy, and forbid the marriage. If you 


| object to such aw it is your duty to diaw up in time. 


It may sound very bigoted to separate man from man in the 


| community, but I am persuaded that one half of our misery 


has been traceable to this domestic intercourse with Roman 
Catholics. If, instead of the unclean thing being touched and 
fondled—(great laughter)—we had, as the Apostie said, ‘ come 
out from among, and be separate,’ much that is to be deplored 
would not have taken place. But you have fondled the unclean 
thing—(laughter)—you have dallied with it—you have taken it 
to your breast—(great laughter)—until at length it has turned 
round and stung you.” 

Mr. Scuo.erietp having opposed the motion, the 
House divided, when the numbers were— 


For the motion ...cccccccccccese 39) 
Against it .ccccccccccccccccesess 63 


Majority ....... ecccccce due 

The money required to be voted for the naval service 
this year, will be about £5,700,000, or about £400,000 
less than that voted for the current year, and compared 
with last year it will show a reduction of one million.— 
United Service Gazette, 

The Revenue Trial still continues, without any pros- 
pect of atermination. James Davis, to whom so much 
allusion has been made, was examined yesterday. He 
admitted that his place was called ‘‘ Davis’s corner,”’ but 
denied that he had ever converted any good sugar into 
molasses. 

Charies Gill, the man charged with threatening the 
life of Lord John Russell, was brought up at Bow-street 
yesterday. The man, who cepenaell to have crazed his 
brain with scientific pursuits, was required to give bail, 
himself £100, and two sureties £50 each, that he would 
keep the peace for twelve months. 

A fire broke out yesterday morning on the premises 
belonging to Messrs. Mitchell and Coy, engravers and 
printers, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row, which was not 
extinguished till the entire building was burned to the 
ground, Considerable damage has been done to the ad- 
joining premises. 

Mr. J. W. Hodgetts, manufacturing chemist, was 
killed by an explosion which took place at his manufac- 
tory, in Springfield-lane, Salford, yesterday morning. 

A double suicide, in the French style, was committed 
in Chelmsford, on Thursday. The parties were George 
Ponder and Charlotte Parmenter, who had left the work- 
house about a fortnight ago, and hired a room in Chelms- 
ford. They were both found dead on Thursday morning, 
and from the appearance of the bodies it was thought that 
Ponder cut the woman’s throat while she was asleep and 
then hanged himself. 


The Journal des Débats announces that the Congress 
at Dresden has agreed to admit all the Sclavonian and 
Italian possessions of Austria into the German Confede- 
ration. Prussia and all the secondary States of Germany 
have given their consent, and Mussia has intimated that 
she will not oppose this addition to the Confederation. 
The Debats adds, that France and England have pro- 
tested, both at Vienna and Berlin, but that their efforts 
are not likely to prevent the new arrangements. 

The Croce di Savoia of Turin of the 9th, speaks in a 
tone of alarm of a great concentration of Austrian troops 
on the Ticino, and urges the necessity of the Piedmontese 
Government demanding an explanation at Vienna on the 
subject. 

It is said that the French Government has determined 
to add considerably to the garrisons maintained on the 
frontiers of the Alps, and that, if necessary, a distinct 
army will be formed on that frontier. Whether the 


| warlike preparations will go farther or not, remains 


to be seen, and must depend in some measure on the 
Assembly. 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated Friday morn- 
ing, states that at two on the morning of the 3rd instant 
the Queen of Portugal gave birth to a princess. The 
child had received the name of Dona Maria. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PEOPLE.—To the stereotyped 
Parliamentary “‘I won’t” let tue People respond with a 
hearty “‘ We will.” They have itin their own hands. 
Real representation or sham representation, “ that is the 
question !”’ but to get the real, and projeet the sham into 
the Limbo of Vanity? To do tat, sir, you must form a 
National Party.—Berkshire Independent. 
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Public Maes 


There is gts | so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ABNOLD, 


CHALLENGE TO H. M, OPPOSITION. 
A TOLERANCE of the worthless is growing to be 
one of the grossest political vices of our day. In 
its form it is negative, but its results are positive, 
The case of Lord John’s anti-Papal measure is 
an instance. The Opposition has abdicated its 








function through the working of some mistake as 


| to its duty, or some squeamishness which makes it 
| shrink from vigorous measures. 
| to have taken possession of men’s minds, that an 
| Opposition is answerable for an act of misconduct if 
| it stop the routine of Government; but the notion is 
| either a shallow blunder, or a transparent excuse 
| for irresolution. 


An idea seems 


The respective duties of Sove- 
reign, Ministry, and Opposition, in our mixed con- 
stitution, are so clear that the blunder becomes 
apparent on the mere statement of it. Personally 
| irresponsible, but capable only of acting through a 
| Ministry, the Monarch is forced to select a Ministry 
that is capable of working : the Monarch alone is 
responsible for that duty of selection. The Ministry 
is bound to carry on the Government according to 
its own professed convictions: it is by those pro- 
fessed convictions that it obtains its eligibility, 
through the sanction of Parliament; if it governs 
according to the convictions of some other party, it 
commits a double fraud—it ceases to do what it was 
selected for, and it keeps out of office the men who 
really entertain the convictions upon which it acts. 
The Ministry is bound to govern on its own convic- 
tions; when it can no longer do so it has both 
the right and the obligation to retire from office. 
The Opposition has no share in those duties of the 
Ministry any more than in that of the Monarch. 
The duty of the Opposition is to enforce its own 
convictions negatively—to prevent Government 
which it considers to be bad in principle or execu- 
tion; it is responsible for enforcing its convictions 
to that extent. It is not responsible for what may 
happen if it drives the Ministry out of office: as 
soon as it has accomplished that driving out, the 
function of the Monarch comes into play, and some 
party must be appointed to office capable of work- 
ing its conviction. That prevention is the duty of 
the Opposition, and it cannot be neglected without 
present mischief or even danger to the stability of 
our present institutions. Constitutionalists ought 
to keep that undeniable fact in view. 

Take the latest instance. Lord John Russell’s 
anti-Papal measure is a bad measure; not, of course, 
in the estimation of his own party, but in that of 
every other party. Men differ as to the grounds: 
some think it ludicrously inefficient and im- 
becile; others think it retrograde and tyran- 
nical; a third set think it tyrannical in purpose 
and imbecile in substance. In fact, there is a 
manifest majority in Parliament that totally con- 
demns the measure: but the Ministry ought to be 
prevented from carrying that bad measure; the 
‘Ministry that persists in advancing measures 
imbecile or inefficient, but in either case bad, 
ought to be ousted simply because its measures are 
bad. That is not only reason enough ; it ought to 
be with the Opposition reason paramount. An 
Opposition is not bound to trouble itself with ulte- 
rior questions ; those are for the next Ministry to 
consider. If Mr. Disraeli:considers a measure in- 
adequate, Mr. Roebuck mischievously intended 
but insignificant, Lord Camoys inapposite, Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden irrelevant, all those men 
at least agree in the one broad opinion that the 
measure is bad; as men out of office they ought 
to concur in preventing that measure, in ousting 
the Government which perseveres with it. 

It is for want of this simple and direct procedure 
that parties are stultified, that public affairs are 
brought to a dead lock, and that the country is 
governed by the Omnipotence of Impotence. 

What would happen if the Opposition were to sue- 
ceed in slaying the Ruasell Cabinet? Nothing at all 
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disastrous tothe country. Su the Queen were 
to “send for” Lord Stanley: well, he is pledged 
to try his hand at something for the agriculturists, 
labourers included, and it would not be Protection. 
Suppose it were the Duke of Newcastle, with such 
men as Gladstone, Graham, Adderley, and Cardwell: 
why then we should have a Government of men with 
some more statesmanlike aspirations. Suppose it 
were Cobden: we should have financial reform, 
extension of the suffrage, and public education. In 
any case, even if we did not attain at once the very 
beau ideal of Government, we should at least have 
movement, one step in the direction of nobler 
statesmanship, some life, and a certain gain in the 
increased importance, because renewed activity, of 
the more popular public men. All parties spoil 
their own interest and defraud the public by tole- 
rating a worthless quietism. Practically, the pre- 
sent Ministry is the great obstacle to all the large 
measures most desired by the public—amended 
taxation, extended suffrage, public education, poor 
law reform, every reform: it is true that the next 
Ministry could not give us all those things ; but it 
could not, like the present, debar us from all. The 
first step in advance is to remove the universal 
obstacle. 


THE EYE OF THE POLICE UPON US! 

Ir ever men were blanched with terror, the dark 
and bloodthirsty conspirators who daily devise their 
machinations at the Leader Office are the men! 
Fierce as they are,—bold, big, muscular men, 
armed to the teeth—(their very toothpicks are poig- 
nards)—who sleep upon cannonballs, and squander 
no end of money on turpentine and vitriol—terrible 
as they are they tremble behind their barricade, 
and the muskets drop from their hands as the 
rumour flies tremulous from mouth to mouth ‘‘ The 
Police has its eye upon us!” The eye of the 
Police—you know what that is? Imagine your- 
self furtively scaling the balcony which will lead 
you to your mistress (or descending the area steps 
if your affections have a culinary bias), using the 
cloak of night to cover your designs—and a Police- 
man suddenly flashing his bull’s eye upon you, 
thus “ betraying your intent” while he remains all 
the while shrouded in mysterious darkness! The 
situation is not enviable, but what are your sensa- 
tions compared with ours! 

When first we heard that the Police had sent for 
a complete file of our journal, we were puzzled. 
Surely, we thought, they can’t accuse us of not 
“moving on”? TheAustrian Embassy had also been 
so obliging as to send for our invaluable writing 
—probably with a view to the Emperor’s making a 
grand Socialist experiment! But this conjunction 
of the Austrian Embassy and Scotland-yard seemed 
to imply more than a calm philosophic desire to 
understand Socialism. We were not terrified, we 
were simply puzzled. 

At last the murder is out. In an article on the 
World’s Show and the World’s Democracy, the 
last John Bull discloses all our conspiracy, and 
draws a picture such as must alarm even the 
stoical police. Our Readers are familiar with our 
department, called ‘‘ European Democracy,” wherein 
among other atrocities appeared Mazzin1’s pro- 
posal for the Italian Loan—a proposal which has 
been heartily responded to. The John Bull says :— 

‘* Their note of preparation is not loud, their plan of 
action simple to a fault. While a portion of them, un- 
generously and ungratefully abusing the rights of hospi- 
tality, are labouring to disseminate their principles under 
the name of ‘the European Democracy’ in this country, 
which has too readily accorded them an asylum; others 
have located themselves in defiance almost of the fecble 
local authorities in the very centre of the European 
Continent, and have established there a focus for their 
operations. Under the pretence of a national loan, they 
are levying black mail upon the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries which they hope again to revolutionize, working 
upon the patriotic sympathies of some, and upon the 
wholsome fears of others, who by their contributions to 
the exchequer of the ‘European Democracy,’ purchase 
security for themselves in the event of another subver- 
sion of the established order of things. With the money 
so obtained, which is said to amount toa large sum, a 
regular ere service is carried on under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mazzini; and, strange to say, 
the recruits, most of them political desperadoes, are 
shipped off to England, where they are to be provided 
with arms, and to be constituted into an invading force. 
While this is going on in Switzerland, another of the 
revolutionary chiefs, Garibaldi, is collecting a legion of 
patriotic heroes on the other side of the Atlanfic, con- 
sisting partly of European vagabonds like himself, and 
partly of freebooters, who have learned the art of preda- 
tory warfare in the Mexican and Cuban expeditions.” 

The mustering such an army is of itself a portent 
of evil; but how does it affect England? At a 
first glance, the unsuspicious mind sees nothing; 
those who—like the John Bull—have the great 











Conservative interests to defend, see deeper, and 
say :— 

“* But suppose, which is far from impossible or impro- 
bable, that, being aware of ‘the defenceless state of Bri- 
tain,’ having ascertained the ch of from 
their confederates who have been residing amongst us 
for the last two or three years, and have actually been 
speculating upon ‘ the decline of England,’ Mazzini and 
Garibaldi contemplate, as a a object, the pillage of 
London, beginning with the World’s Show in Hyde-park, 
where the work of riot and destruction may be com- 
menced with the greatest ease in the confusion which 
awaits us—suppose that the revolutionary fraternity in 
Leicester-square and its purlieus have not been altoge- 
ther idle among our own population, that they have the 
means, when the time shall have arrived, of calling to 
their standard the Chartist and Socialist rabble which 
houses in this metropolis, and the men—ay, and the 
women—capable of bearing arms, of the 150,000 or 
200,000 Irish vagrants who, under the fostering care of 
the ‘Catholic’ Church, have nestled in London, being 
imported, it seems, in shiploads, at a shilling a-head, by 
‘ charitable’ captains — suppose this to be the primary 
object of the ‘European Democracy,’ what means, we 
desire to know, has our Government taken to meet, or 
rather to prevent, so grave a danger?” 

Ah! Suppose! .... 

The means taken by the Government to meet so 
great a danger are—First, a purchase, money down, 
of a complete set of the Leader! By that bold 
stroke they mark their men. The bull’s eye is 
flashed upon us, and we, who yesterday imagined 
our bloodthirsty schemes were maturing under the 
shadow of complete obscurity, suddenly find the 
Austrian Embassy watching us, and Colonel Mayne, 
from his castle in Scotland-yard, “ has his eye 
upon us.” 

From this moment we eat our words! Our lan- 
guage will become mild, urbane, official; we shall 
tie up our arguments with red tape. We will take 
our view of the Condition of England through the 
Queen’s Speech. ‘The rabble-rousing words we 
have been accustomed to throw from behind our 
barricade—the vitriol of eloquence—will hence- 
forth be exchanged for the genteelest words in the 
Dictionary, and the politest of statistics. Reader, 
you know what ruffians we have been; henceforth 
see the effect of Colonel Mayne’s bull’s eye! 








THE PROTECTIONIST POLICY. 

Has Mr. Disraeli attained that time of life, when 
it becomes impossible to adapt oneself to the circum- 
stances of the time, but one must continue to wear 
the costume, the thoughts, the conversation, and 
even the arrangements of a bygone day? It would 
seem so. As the old beau believes that when the 
world grows wiser, it will arrive back at powder and 
knee breeches, so Mr. Disraeli hopes that political 
ceconomy of the old school is but the transition 
state to the older school of Protection! And he as- 
pires to be a leader of the nation! Yet he is a 
reader of history, and for all his gay versatility a 
philosopher; and he knows that although fanciful 
disquisitionists have imagined cycles in the progress 
of the world, which bring it round to the same 
point, the repetition is always original; as some 
singers, on being encored, give a new song. Now 
we do not desire to see any real principle die out, 
and therefore we regret to see Conservatism com- 
mitting suicide in the person of Benjamin its ruler. 

Looking forward to the renewal of Protection in 
“the next Parliament,’ Mr. Disraeli hints at certain 
provisional measures, and asks the present Minis- 
ters to cook them up for him. He fancies that 
unbounded blessings would shower down upon the 
farmers if they were only permitted to cultivate 
tobacco. Under “ protectiion” we should suppose. 
For not to speak of the fiscal difficulties connected 
with a revenue of £4,500,000 a-year, it is obvious 
that the cultivation of tobacco would be no source 
of profit to the British grower. But why does the 
farmer not grow flax? That would yield a hand- 
some profit to the farmer, and afford liberal wages 
to the labourer without any disturbance to the 
revenue. Mr. Disraeli is indignant at the taxes on 
malt and spirits, which, no doubt, check the con- 
sumption of barley in some degree; but then they 
produce £16,000,000 a-year. For our own part, we 
would rather see those sixteen millions raised by a 
well-regulated Property tax; but would the land- 
lords prefer that? Then there is the £12,000,000 
of local taxation and its unequal distribution; but 
the farmer pays no more than his fair share of it, 
in many cases not so much, through the cruel way 
in which the poor are driven off the land; flooding 
the towns with pauperism produced by land mono- 
poly. 

If Mr. Disraeli wishes to be a leader of his 
day, he really must take the trouble to investigate 
living facts and convictions, and not continue to 





write upon the facts and convictions of 

or thirty years back. The time is gone by 4 
talking about war prices and protection, or even 
tobacco duties and the sacred ceconomy of rent, 
Rent is not a necessary consequence of economy 
but it is the consequence only of a Perfectly ani. 
— thing,—private property a 3 and avery 
embarrassing consequence it has become, 

“ pg the bearings of his —_ the er. 
of the agriculturists may ask a few very gj 
questions of Mr. Disraeli. “7 

We have free trade: Are the agriculturists con, 
tent? Are the working classes in any branch of 
industry content? 

If not, is it possible to go back to Protection? 
Is there any — that a majority of the country 
will be won back to that conviction? 

When? Are the agriculturists, especi y the 
farmers and labourers, to wait till Mr. Disraeli finds 
a Parliament ready to reenact Protection? Ap 
the working classes in field or shop to endure their 
grievances and hardships till that day, and only » 
“ grin and bear it?” 

s Mr. Disraeli really trying to do what he pro. 
fesses? Has he taken any steps to prepare for the 
election of a Parliament which shall Rrirly Tepresent 
the practical agriculturists, or any branch of in. 
dustry ? 

Whether Mr. Disraeli understands the matter or 
not, we know that all these questions must be an. 


Oe ees 


swered in the negative, and that if he is not po 


pared to help in solving the next question 

will do it without him. Steps must be taken to 
secure a fair representation of industry in all it 
branches, not omitting the workers of the looms, 
nor the agriculturists, nor the labourers of the 
fields; not omitting the innumerable traders of the 
middle class now hopelessly toiling against that 
bankruptcy which is certain for so many. A common 
want must unite all these classes. ‘I'hey will no 
for ever consent to “ grin and bear it.” Agricul. 
ture cannot continue the struggle without som 
serious change for its benefit. Free trade has not 
sufficed, has not really affected the fundamental 
condition of industry. The wealth vaunted by Sir 
Charles Wood is true, of classes; but it onlythe mon 
tantalizes the bulk of the nation, with the farmen 
and their labourers. At present there is mistrust 
between farmers and labourers ; and men like Mr, 
Disraeli, who think of elevating those two classes 
without removing that distrust by speaking the 
truth to them, are not doing the work of true Pro 
tectionists. They are dividing the bulls that the 
lions may continue to feed. But, as our om 
Fabulist said a year ago, the lions are growing old 
and toothless ; and some will be found to tell the 
fact to the bulls. Rent-receivers are not “ agr- 
culturists,” or “ field cultivators,”’—often the re 
verse ; for they are often exilers of labour and field- 
scarers. Meanwhile the real agriculturists, the 
working farmers and the labourers, shall be told 
that their worst troubles are produced by artificial 
causes, by causes that can be prevented; that 
ruinous farming and starvation wages continue by 
favour of causes that can be removed ; just as the 
working classes of towns are rapidly awakening to 
the same truth—that low wages, and the contest of 
class with class which beats down the profits of 
fair trade, are the fatal consequences of causes 
which can be removed. Once odmit that fact, and 
they will unite to demand the removal of thos 
causes. Having free trade we see more 

that we do want something more—a somé 
which Protection purported to furnish: will the 
Protectionists join in the search and the struggle 
for that next public good? 





COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 
ENGAGED in the struggle for duties gained ot 
duties saved, the Customs and the Dock Companies 
are trying to blast each other’s character. 
trial will probably not close before we go to press 
so numerous is the array of witnesses called on the 
side of the defence; in any event, however, 
spectacle is disgusting and even alarming. 

Say that the charge advanced by the 
Customs is true—then we have a great 
corporation, governed by most honourable men, 
convicted of frauds at once petty and gigantic. 
we seek to excuse such practices, we must fir 
most valid excuse, in the present disposition 
English society, to rely on mere trading <= 
The question of questions in trade is, “ Will 
pay?” Gain is the test of all merit. 
principles have avowedly become the para ile 

ractical rule in statesmanship and in daily 
But the love of gain is not a noble motive; it cl 
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oe be accepted as the chief motive even 
smong trading bodies; it cannot save them from 
temptations to fraud— from evasions of duty among 
ts—from adulteration such as we recently 
> od among traders—from the universal dis- 
“on to undersell and to compensate abated 
9 by afraud upon the consumer or somebody 
eg If the charge advanced against the Dock 
y is true, it discloses extensive and alarm- 

‘og rottenness in our trading system. 
merit is false? Why, then, it discloses something 
ycarcely less shocking. ‘True or false, the most 
sweeping laxities have taken place in the super- 
yision of the Customs ; the Department itself now 
says that there have been wholesale embezzlement 
-# samples,” wholesale shifting of goods, and 
wholesale manufacture of “ waste,” under the very 
noses of its officers. If the charge is true, the 
nt has been guilty of systematic neglect 
Tf aties, which is, in fact, ample proof of grossly 
demoralized condition in the Department. If the 
charge is false, it is an attempt to cover the laxity 
of the officials by imputing crime to a public body 

of respectable merchants. é 

Such is the condition to which we are brought 
by the morals of what the Times calls “our boasted 
competitive system.” That system is shaking itself 
to its centre, from its summit to its foundation, by 
its own internal struggles and discords, We wish 
to know what is to become of the boasted integrity 
of our merchants and traders, whose bond used to 


be their word ? 





GOVERNMENT PLEDGES. 
To understand the full force of the protest against 
the continuance of transportation, let us see what | 
itis in the region of its completest development : 
Van Diemen’s Land is still the favoured portion of | 
the Australasian lands blessed with the system to | 
which Lord Grey clings so fondly. 

As far back as 1838 the horrible evils of con- 
Yictism were brought before the House of Com- 
mons by Sir William Molesworth. ‘The committee | 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the penal | 
settlements laid bare a mass of iniquity that few | 
could have recognised as possible in humanity. | 
Revelations too appalling to be alluded to, poured 
in on the members in a scorching torrent of hot 
iniquity ; and measures—feeble, halting, half-hearted | 
measures—were then taken to divert, but not to | 
stop, this torrent. Assignment was exchanged for 
the ticket-of-leave system; and for a time Captain 
Maconochie’s grand philanthropy in Norfolk Island | 
converted, what had been worse than the lowest | 
hell, intoa colony of erring, but improving, men. 
But party intrigues and personal enmity interfered | 
with the progress of this brave man; and all other | 
Measures to the relief of the colonists were either 
quashed or neutralized. Protests, petitions, prayers | 
were alike unavailing. 


| 
} 
| 


Australiaand Van Diemen’s | 
Land were still the great prisons of England, | 
tenanted by “ vast hordes of criminals, with nothing | 
but their keepers ;” and their resources still went | 
to fatten our criminals and to dig the grave of their 
Own prosperity. At last, in 1847, the Home | 
“overnment, through Mr. Gladstone, signified its | 
intention of forming a new convict establishment | 
it North Australia, for the purpose of relieving 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land from a 
pressure that almost annihilated them. It would 
an endless task to give the Blue Book and 
the number of each despatch from which we 
dtaw our information: it is sufficient to say 
that the Parliamentary papers and Blue Books | 
1847 to 1850, contain every fact that 

we shall state, and every authority from which we 
quote. These intentions were confirmed by the 
royal sign manual.” A few months saw a change 
of Ministry and the Whigs in office. Lord Grey 
Writes to the then Governor, Sir C. A. Fitzroy, 
and intimates the resolution of the Government to 
don the new establishment in North Australia, 
together with their revocation of the royal letters | 
patent, Not long after this, he writes to Sir William | 
Denison, the Whig Governor, in these words :— 
It is the intention of her Majesty’s Government to 
stop, altogether, the transportation to Van Diemen’s 
nd, of male convicts at all events, for the space 

ot two years.” ‘lhe same resolution was announced 
in Parliament ; and several high-sounding phrases 
and liberal promises deluded the unknowing into | 
the belief that Lord Grey was in earnest, and the | 
Wien’ disposed to honesty and truth. Sir | 
illiam Denison repeated this fait-seeming promise | 
‘o the Tasmanians, throwing them into convulsions 
Of gratitude and loyalty. His announcement was 
made the first week in February, 1847. On the 


| patronizing it. 


tenth of that month he wrote twice to Lord Grey, 
imploring an immense influx of convicts as the 
only means whereby the country could be saved. 
Pledges, royal words, philanthropic principles, 
moral sentiments were speedily forgotten; ship 
after ship laden with convicts anchored in the bays 
of Tasmania; and ship after ship of free emigrants, 
which the Government had promised to send out 
in counterbalance to the convicts, passed those 
bays to anchor in others where there was more 
influence and more wealth. The vacillation of the 
Colonial-office was equal to its untruthfulness. At 
one time the population of Norfolk Island was to be 


transferred to Tasman’s Peninsula; at another Nor- , 


folk Island was to be regenerated by the lash and 
the bayonet. Now the panacea of convictism was 
the ticket-of-leave system. Now the payment of 
£15 was to reform the criminal and make him whole 
and free. Everything most contradictory and most 
quackish emanated from the Colonial-office, and 
almost all experiments were tried but those of 
earnestness and sincerity. What has been the 
result?) In Van Diemen’s Land at this moment, 
the convict population is rather more than three- 
fourths of the whole ; the male convicts somewhere 
as seven to one of the female; and the press 
and speakers at public meetings affirm that nine> 
tenths of the crimes committed in the colony are 
committed by the convicts. This is the result of 
solid panaceas and Whig half-heartetdness, and this 
is the working of the famous ticket-of-leave system 
—a system that even Sir William Denison, Govern- 
ment tool as he is, faintly repudiates as injurious 
and illusory. Its effect on the minds of the con- 
victs is most extraordinary. As soon as they are 
landed, comparatively free men, they are filled with 
the wildest notions of wealth and luxury, and re- 
ject, as too mean for acceptance, wages beyond the 
brightest dream of an industrious and a virtuous 
English labourer. ‘This is so notoriously the case, 


| that it has been make the subject of Government 


despatches, and the golden visions of imaginative 
criminals have been made to lighten the usually 
dull contents of official communications. 

The present specific is worthy of its antecedents. 
All convicts wishing to procure their tickets of 
leave, and to obtain conditional pardons, are re- 
quired to pay to the Government a certain sum, 
proportioned to their original sentences, as thus: 
—Men transported for seven years must pay the 
sun of £7 10s. in one year and. a half; men 
transported for ten years, £10 in two years; for 
fifteen years, £15 in three years, &c. &c. To en- 
sure the payment of this sum, no convict is allowed 
to pass into the hands of an employer until he, the 
master, shall have guaranteed £5 yearly to the 
Government, ‘lhis scheme shows no contemptible 
genius of finance and finesse; for it is practically a 
tax paid by the colony for men whom it loathes 
and repudiates, and morally a compromise by gold 
for crime. It has been directly and decidedly pro- 
tested againt by the colonists. In public meetings 
and newspaper articles it has met with the severest 


| reprehension, and its transparent falseness exposed. 
| We make no doubt but that a firm attitude on the 


part of the 'l'asmanians will obtain them relief from 
this, as from all other obnoxious burdens; for a 


| Whig Government is notorious for its tyranny to 
| weakness, and its submission to opposition. 


With 
the example of the Cape before it, Van Diemen’s 
Land need not fear. It has but to follow that 
precedent. 
ae — —+ oe oe = = [= 
LANDLORD.—In truth whether we look for direct or in- 
direct service from landlords, we look in vain. In vain we 
try to discover on what pretence they extract from us a 
rental of £50,000,000 per annum. Unlike the profits of the 


| capitalist, itis not the payment for the use of capital, for 


this was and is advanced by thecultivator. It is not for 
labour; they touch no tool nor plough. It is not for 
their agricultural knowledge; they exceed themselves in 
Rent is the least justifiable of the many 
drains, which, united, condemn the labourer of the 
wealthiest country in the world to live as those of the 
poorest ; the peasant of the most civilized nation to fare 
worse than those of the most retrograde.—Hole’s Social 
Scrence. 

EpiroriaL Compiiments.—The editor of a Galway 
paper, describing the qualifications of the conductor ofa 
rival publication, sums up in the following off-hand 
manner :—‘ But why waste so tiuch space with such a 
worthless subject, whose conduct is as notorious as he is 
himself despicable—a poor, worn-out coxcomb, composed 


| of paint and patches—and although his days are dwindled 


to the shortest span, he can stil! deseend to anything— 
even to the discharge of the last honours of the ‘ Drop.’ 
That, to be sure, would come easy to him, for he was 
characterized for keeping a ‘ good drop’ when he had the 
‘ Shebeenhouse ’ some years ago in this town.” This last 
admission is made with evident reluctanee; but, for fine 
vigorous expression, the paragrarh completely takes the 
wind out of the sails of our Transatlntic contemporaries, 


Literature. 


Critacs are not the legislators, but the es and police 
ofliterature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them. —Edinburgh Review. 








Tue death of AupuBoN, the great American natu- 
ralist, in his seventy-sixth year, will be heard with 
a sigh by all who have read his incomparable work. 
He was truly a Naturalist ; to live in the wild woods 
and patiently watch the habits of the birds was 
with him a passion, and the ardent enthusiasm he 
felt in his subject gave to his writing a freshness 
and a glow which had the effect of genius. To read 
him was like living in the woods. 


Fanny KemB_e is at this moment in Paris, 
where she is to deliver her Shakspeare Readings ; 
and we have no doubt will gather “golden opinions 
from all sorts of people.” There is a large, an 
enormous public of English alone; then, also, we 
must add thereto the Parisians ambitious of literary 
culture, who for some years past have been talking 
incessantly of Le vieux Will and Great Wit- 
LIAMS (as Sue called him), but who as yet have 
not gone much beyond “ That is the question,” and 
the Hamlet, which the great Dumas condescended 
—at leisure moments—to rewrite and make “ logi- 
cal.” Beyond these are a few honest students of 
SHAKSPEARE who have a genuine love and a 
genuine knowledge of him—although it may be 
difficult to persuade Englishmen that a Frenchman 
can understand “the Swan.” From these three 
sources: FanNy KEMBLE may fairly calculate on 
large audiences. Were Macreapy to go to Paris 
he would attract immense crowds. They know him 
well and admire him. 


Some weeks ago we announced that LAMARTINE 
was engaged upon a Histoire du Directoire as a 
continuation of his Girondins, and we recounted 
the magnificent offer he made to one of our own 
publishers respecting it. That he did contemplate 
such a work we are well assured; and as a proof 
we refer to the fact that Lecovu, the Paris pub- 
lisher, twice announced it in his catalogue, speci- 
fying the extent and price of the work—4 volumes 
8vo. at 20 francs. Since that, GRANIER DE Cas- 
SAGNAC has taken up the same subject for feuille- 
ton publication, and LAMARTINE suddenly retires 
from the field, and announces in lieu of his work 
on the Directory a Histoire de la Restauration, in 
8 vols., 8vo., price 40 francs, the first volume 
of which is to be ready in April. The statement 
of the Literary Gazette, in its Paris correspondence, 
that LaAMARTINE receives two thousand pounds a 
volume, we believe to be wholly fabulous, and 
contradicted by the entire condition of Literature 
in France; his original agreement was 12,000 
francs for four volumes. We have reason to know 
also that LAMARTINE is hot actually engaged in 
writing both histories, the “ Restoration” being 
substituted for the “ Directory.” 

While on this subject of history let us mention 
that M. Exras ReGnavutt has undertaken to 
continue the Dir Ans of Louts BLanc (a bold 
attempt !) in the shape of L’Histoire de Huit Ans 
1840-48. We hear also that Louis Viarpbort, the 
husband of the incomparable Fides, has written a 
Histoire des Arabes et des Mores d’ Espagne: the 
excellent translator of Don Quizrote ought to pro- 
duce a striking work on this magnificent subject. 
Lovers of modern literature will welcome GrorcE 
Sanp’s new drame Claudie—of which we will 
speak at Jength on some other occasion. Lovers 
of early literature will be glad to hear that M. pr 
VILLEMERQUE, who has so often earned their 
gratitude, has now translated the Poéme des 
Bardes Bretons du VI. Siécle, But that is of 
insignificant interest compared with the work 
just edited by F.H. von per Hacen, entitled 
Gesammtabenteuer. Hundéert Altdeutsche Erziéh- 
lungen: Ritter-und Pfaffen-Miiren Stadt-und 
Dorfgeschichten. A work which stands in 





; somewhat the same relation to Fiction as the 
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Lays of the Minnesingers to Poetry; and is in- 
teresting as compared with the Italian and French 
Novelists of the Middle Ages. All antiquarians 
will pounce upon this work; and, perhaps, Mr. 
Boun will find it worth translating for his series. 


Some curious calculations connected with the 
press lie before us, which show that the three 
parties of “ Order ”—* Bonapartist ”’—and “ Op- 
position” are thus distributed. The “ Party of 
Order” (Legitimists and Orleanists) daily sub- 
scribes for 85,000 copies ; the “ Bonapartists ” for 
60,000 copies; the “Opposition” (Republicans 
and Socialists), 129,000. With regard to particular 
papers, these are some of the figures :— 


Le Constitutionnel......,. 
FOBBE. cccccccccccccce 


OS re 14,000 __,, 
Journal des Débats........ 11,000 ,, 
Le National.....cccccsese 5,000 ,, 


In Madrid, it appears, there are fifty-six jour- 
nals and reviews. The three parties of Carlists, 
Progressists, and Moderates, are represented by 
La Esperanza, El Clamor Publico, and El He- 
raldo ; of which the Carlist paper has by far the 
greatest circulation in the provinces. But whoever 
casts his eye over one of these Spanish papers, 
and compares it with a French or English paper, 
will see at once the difference between an active 
political life and a stagnant indifference and 
ignorance. 

The stupid tyranny which disgraces Prussia at 
this moment is strikingly illustrated in the case of 
FREILIGRATH, the Republican poet, stated else- 
where in our columns. We will not dwell upon 
the subject ; it is enough to point the attention of 
our readers that way, and leave it to the comment 
of their own indignant feelings. 





FOURIER ON THE PASSIONS. 

The Passions of the Human Soul. By Charles Fourier. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Reverend John Reynell Morell. 
With Critical Annotations, a Biography of Fourier, and a 
General Introduction, by Hugh Doherty. 2 vole. 

London: Bailliere. 

Tae existence in society of abnormal men—of men 
by no means insane in any proper sense of that 
word, yet differing from the mass of their fellows 
by the possession of some mental peculiarity or re- 
dundancy, producing the appearance of a craze in 
all that they do—is a fact yet to be taken largely 
into account in our speculations regarding the 
causes that have determined and are still deter- 
mining the career of the human race. Such ab- 
normal men are to be found everywhere; we some- 
times detect one by the unnatural haze of his eye, 
among our fellow-passengers in an omnibus. 
And in history there have been instances of abnor- 
mals, if we may so call them, who, chancing to add 
to the peculiarity, whatever it was, that made them 
such, a colossal allowance of all the ordinary and 
normal faculties of human nature, have been en- 
abled by this double endowment to play a part 
transcending all common estimates of what the in- 
tellect of man can do. In this class of men—men 
abnormal in the form, and at the same time con- 
spicuous for the degree, of their faculties—may be 
ranked Socrates, Mahomet, Swedenborg, and seve- 
ral others. Among women, Joan of Arc ought 
perhaps to be placed in the same category. For 
the full aeyeereten of such characters, one must 
employ a higher calculus than that which suffices 
for the appreciation of the more usual examples of 
human eminence. To seek, for example, to explain 
Mahomet or his activity, by any notions of what 
mere intellectual originality coupled with moral 
vehemence may effect, sinking the fact that he 
believed himself to have. habitual intercourse with 
angels, is at once arrant cowardliness in specula- 
tion, and a falsification of history. 

In regarding these abnormals, the higher speci- 
mens of which have figured so powerfully in 
history, it is possible, we think, to distinguish two 
kinds of them. To one class we would give the 
name of Sensitives, or Sensitive Abnormals, making 
use for that purpose of the language of Baron 
Reichenbach. This chemist has proved that a 
considerable proportion of the human species— 
perhaps not less than one-fourth or one-fifth— 
possess a nervous organization that renders them 
sensible of phenomena in nature that completely 
escape the notice of others. These sensitives, as 
he calls them, feel distinct effluences from magnets, 
crystals, the hurman body, the sun, the moon, trees, 


stars, and, in fact, all substances, and organisms 
whatever; they perceive flames and lights rising 
from crystals, magnets, the human hand, new- 
made graves, &c. &c.; in short, they are cognizant, 
under natural or artificial circumstances, of a per- 
fect infinitude of phenomena passing in the universe 
unrecognized by the majority of men—phenomena 
which sometimes affect their own being in a man- 
ner astoundingly powerful. Other inquirers carry 
out Reichenbach’s investigations so far as to make 


healing by touch, &c., alleged matters of pure 
science. Without going into that controversy, we 
simply avail ourselves of the now admitted fact 
that a considerable proportion of human beings are 
so constituted as to be cognizant of miscellaneous 
phenomena to which the human race in general is 
quite blind. A man possessing this redundancy 
of perceiving-power in so high a degree as to be 
accounted a seer, or visionary in the mesmeric 
circles, we would call a Sensitive Abnormal ; and 
any person in whom this sensitive abnormalism 
should be found conjoined with a large allowance 
of the ordinary powers and virtues of human 
nature, would be likely, we think, to play a striking 
part among his fellow men. But, distinct from 
this class of abnormals, we think we perceive some 
evidence of the existence of another class; whom 
we would name Dogmatics, or Dogmatic Abnormals. 
These are persons who differ from their fellows, 
not by an excess of passive perceiving-power, but 
by an excess of active conceiving-power. They 
have come into the world, not with a sensitive 
organization which enables them to take in a wider 
range ‘of phenomena than other people, but with 
some idiosyncrasy or derangement in what Kant 
calls the @ priori forms or moulds that constitute 
the thinking faculty. The internal mechanism 
by which they conceive and work up what the 
outward Ben presents to them is unusual, so 
that though they may see only the same phe- 
nomena as other people, they necessarily ac- 
quire from these phenomena quite a different set 
of notions or conceptions. By the structure of 
their minds they are led to affirm most positively 
numerous propositions for which no one except 
themselves can see a particle of evidence. Persons 
sO constituted we call Dogmatics, from the fact that 
their attitude with respect to their fellow-men in 


of constant asseveration without the possibility of 
proof, It is clear that a person may possess this 
dogmatic species of abnormalisin without possess- 
ing the other; and it is clear also that if a person 
were an abnormal of both kinds, that is, if he were 
both a Sensitive and a Dogmatic—all his mental 
manifestations would be in a double degree asto- 
nishing and unusual. It is not unlikely that some 
of the more notable personages of history have 
walked through life with this twofold conscious- 
ness of sepa ation from the rest of the race. 


Fourier, we believe, belonged rather to the class 
of Dogmatic, than to that of Sensitive, Abnormals. 
We do not know that he was in any degree endowed 
with the power of perceiving more phenomena than 
other people ; but weenie | there have been few 
instances of men equally dogmatic, equally incited 
by the necessities of their intellectual structure to 
affirm propositions lying wholly out of the circle of 
possible evidence. Born in 1772, and educated for 
business, Fourier commenced his career as a teacher 
of mankind at the mature age of between thirty and 
forty ; and the mass of writings which he produced 
between that period and his death in 1837, part of 
which he published in his lifetime, but the greater 
portion of which he left to his disciples in manu- 
script, contains probably a greater amount of pure 
solitary affirmation, pure despotic interference with 
the world’s ordinary ways of thinking, than any 
other mass of writings in the whole library of 
modern literature. I* is chiefly as the father of one 
of the prevalent forms of Socialism that Fourier is 
known ; but those who know him only in this as- 
pect can have no idea of the real character of the 
;man. ‘The social theories of Fourier were but a 
| fraction, and, it may be said, the most sensible and 
| business-like fraction of his multifarious contribu- 
| tions to modern thought; and one must turn to his 
| speculations in cosmogony and physical science in 
| general, if one would estimate the whole amount of 

that craze, eccentricity, or whatever else we may 
choose to call it, that distinguished him from his 
contemporaries. His Socialism was, indeed, in his 
own mind a deduction from, or, at least, the prac- 
tical complement of his cosmological and psycho- 
logical speculations; but he was himself willing 





clairvoyance, the power of prophecy, the power of | few years, 


maintaining their opinions must necessarily be one | 


| . . ° i 
and discussed on its own merits, his more esoterig 
| doctrines being left as a kind of locked chest of 
| treasure to be appreciated by future times, 
In social and political subjects, we have gai 
| Fourier is comparatively a sane and intelli 
| man; it is in physical science, and in what " 
|to it, that he runs his career of dogmatic rig, 
| Some of his extravagances in this field of specula. 
| tion must be already familiar to our reader 
matter of laughter as they have been for the lag 
We shall, however, mention a few of 
| them by way of illustration. 

The stars, according to Fourier, are animated 
beings like men. They form groups and societj 
and exercise the functions of procreation and jg. 
dustry like human individuals. Their ordj 
industry consists in ever and anon producing new 
substances or combinations—new minerals, new 
vegetables, new animals—which they exe 
with each other. ‘Thus the various substances oq 
our globe are contributions to it from all the mem 
bers of our particular solar system. The el 
the oak, wh the diamond come from the Sun; the 
horse, the lily, and the ruby from Saturn; the 
cow, the jonquil, and the topaz from Jupiter ; the 
dog, the violet, and the opal are indigenous to the 
earth itself; and soon with the animals, plants, 
and minerals. All the members of our solar system 
are inhabited by beings like ourselves, more or legs 
advanced in faculty. ‘The planet Mercury is the 
most highly gifted. The whole duration of ou 
earth is to be 80,000 years, and it is now only 
about the 8000th year of its age. Our species 
consists of the mixed progeny of sixteen distinet 
races originally created—nine of which were placed 
in the old and seven in the American hemuspnere, 
We are as yet in a rude state; and in the process 
of time the whole constitution of our earth, and of 
its inhabitants, will sustain extraordinary changes, 
The polar ice will disappear; the salt sea-water 
will be changed into a kind of lemonade; ther 
will be a climate universally agreeable; new 
minerals will be created by the use of which in 
optical instruments we shall sweep a greater hori. 
zon of our sphere than at present, and also see 
through what are now opaque bodies; new vege. 
tables will be created with wonderful properties; 
and new animals will be created by means of which, 
when trained like our present horses, we shall travel 
over the earth at immense rates, swim in the sea, 
or fly safely in the air. We shall also be able to 
hold telegraphic communications with the planets, 
| the sun, and even the most distant stars—which 
| last are not really so distant as they seem, for at 
| present our solar system is begirt by a kind of 
| vitiating filmy sphere or crystalline, which beats 
back the gaze of our eyes and telescopes, and ren- 
ders all our conclusions with respect to the sidereal 
universe false and nugatory. When the earth has 
reached its climax of improvement, it will begin to 
decline and ‘go into second infancy ; and, finally, 
when its course is completely run, it will discharge 
its freight of human beings into some other planet, 
which will continue the old song in a higher strain. 
Meanwhile, men die and are born again by turns, 
When men die they go into an invisible world, or 
heaven, where they remain for a period the double 
of that during which they have lived on earth; then 
they reenter other bodies and lead a new life—he who 
was formerly a king, reappearing, perhaps, as & 
beggar, and vice versa. Lastly, all things and pro- 
cesses have been constructed by the Deity on prin- 
ciples of free and measured series; that is, either 
on principles of ordinary numerical sequence, 1, 2 
3, 4, 5, &e., or on a principle of recurring intervals 
and accords, analogous to that of the musical scale. 
What is done according to free series, constitutes, 
as it were, the prose or rough work of the uni 
verse; the measured or musical series has been 
reserved by nature for her grander efforts, her 
poetic exercitations. ‘The numbers 7 and 12 are 
the favourite numbers of the Deity. 


We could multiply these instances of Fourier’s ex- 
travagant dogmatisms by the addition of thousands 
more. ‘l'hese, however, will suffice to verify our view 
of Fourier as a man abnormal in the mechanism oF 
A priori forms of his thought. ‘To make this asser- 
tion a little.more precise, we should say, that his 
abnormalism consisted chiefly in these two things 
a confusion in his mind between the faculties of 
conception and belief, as if two of his cerebral con- 
volutions (to employ phrenological language) 
run into one, so as to incorporate their functions; 
andan unprecedented development in his mind of the 
notion of universal unison, harmony, or analogy. In 
the first place, we fancy, whatever Fourier thought, 











that it should be viewed apart by the uninitiated 


whatever notion, or vagary arose in his mind, he 
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hance of believing it. Most men can 
ee a great between what merely rises up in their 
fancy, and what they are to consider true and give 
forth 88 such. Thus, in a whimsical moment, I 
think that at the centre of the earth there laya 
orange stuck through with an ivory paper 
cutter, bearin the initials D. M. (Duncan M*Ta- 
»} . but I should certainly not think of impart- 
the fact to my friends as a geological secret. 
Now, provided such a whimsy had arisen in Fou- 
fier’ mind, and provided it had had some cohe- 
rence with the sum-total of his other beliefs, we 
gould not have guaranteed his not promulgating it 
asa bit of positive truth. That, however, which 
determined the greater portion of his 
whimsies, of, at least, determined which he should 
, and which cast aside, was his all-domi- 
pating notion of analogy as pervading the frame of 
the universe. From the minutest mineral atom, up 
to the grandest activities of the archangels, there 
ran, according to the conception of Fourier, a 
rhythm, ® correspondence, a law of repetitions, 
identities, chords, and octaves. To his strange 
and abnormal mind, there was an analogy between 
the conic sections themselves and the pas- 
sions of men. The ellipse seemed to him something 
extremely resembling love ; the circle bore a close 
resemblance to friendship; the parabola typified 
the feeling of consanguinity ; and that semi-diabolic 
conic section, the hyperbola, was for all the world 
analogous to ambition. Full of this sense of the 
universe as a series of recurring analogies, he 
dashed with all the power of his mind into the 
work of universal speculation, caught at all the 
of analogy between discordant pheno- 
mena that came before him, as one might catch the 
ends of a billion of depending threads, and then 
daborating all his items of observation under the 
idance of a peculiar but arduous enough logic, 
wove forth such a web of threads’ ends as was 

never seen before. 


. 


To sum up, then, the idea of Fourier we have 
derived from a partial acquaintance with his 
writings, we would say that he was a man of very 
large general powers abnormally arranged and 
put together, who, having accumulated a great 
mass of excellent intellectual matter, common to 
him with the most gifted of his contemporaries, in- 
introduced into the midst of this matter a leaven of 
altogether special avd idiosyncratic thought, and 
then proceeded to organize the two together into a 
homogeneous scientific compound. Hence the 
appearance of his writings—bristling in one page 
with the most repulsive tables and terminologies, or 
stuffed with the most laughter-provoking extrava- 
gances ; yet presenting, in the next page, observa- 
tions and generalities of the highest value, the rich 
produce of a most teeming brain, and calculated, 
tither directly or by what they suggest, to influence 
the thoughts of his readers by a legitimate action, 
and to affect advantageously the course of social 

. He is emphatically a writer who de- 
serves to be read. Indeed, considering what rea- 
sons we are every day getting for believing that the 
dicta of the mere intuitional passion for analogies, 

h was so strong in Fourier, may coincide more 
than has hitherto been supposed with the conclu- 
sions arrived at by inductive science, we would even 
restrain somewhat the inevitable disposition to 
laugh at those effusions of Fourier’s mind which 
seem at present to foam over the lip of the bowl of 
reason; and we would be disposed rather to encou- 
rage than to forbid the activity of men who should 
speculate in the same abnormal way. Willingly, 
while our men of science and inductive reasoning 
are burrowing their way onwards to conclusions, 
hever asserting more than they at that moment see, 
would we let loose intu the field of speculation 

m the other side a band of Dogmatics, wild with a 
phrensy that would have driven Bacon mad, to cast 
abroad over all their analogic gaze, and to flood the 
world with a sea of sheer affirmations. Mightily, 
we believe (and we might cite Oken and others as 
examples), would the Dogmatics draw on the In- 
uctives; and in a thousand points the two bands 
would Meet at last. For, after all, though it is a 
fine thing, in Tanging the universe, to know what 
ts the case, it is perhaps a finer thing still to 
know,out of one’s own soul, what must be the 
lana nos, 0b hoc dictum, trucidetis, O filii 


Poy in general, regarding a writer with 


is incumbent on readers of the Leader to 

i some degree acquainted ; our remarks on the 

Particular work before us we must reserve for an- 
other paper. ‘ 








LAVENGRO, 


Lavengro; The Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By George 

Borrow. 3 vols. Murray. 
LAVENGRO is worth reading, but not worth re- 
reading. A certain freshness of scene, with real 
vigour of style, makes you canter pleasantly enough 
through the volumes; but when the journey is 
over you find yourself arrived Nowhere. It is not 
truth, it is not fiction; neither biography nor 
romance ; not even romantic biography ; but three 
volumes of sketches without a purpose, of narra- 
tives without an aim. 

Mr. Borrow has hit the English taste by his 
union of the clerical and scholarly with what we 
may call manly blackguardism. His sympathies 
are all with the blackguards. Not with the ragged 
nondescripts of the streets, but the poetic vagabonds 
of the fields—the Rommany Chals—the Gipsies, 
who are as great in “horsetaming” as Hector of 
old, and great in the art of “ self-defence” as any 
Greek before the walls of Troy—not to mention 
other peculiarities in respect of property and its 
conveyance which they share with the Greeks— 
the Gipsies in short who are vagabonds in the 
true wandering sense of the term. The English, as 
an active, energetic, independent race, have always 
admired the Gypsies ; always too had a sneaking 
admiration for fighters. Here then comes Mr. 
Borrow to chant with Homeric enthusiasm the 
praises of “bruisers.” Hearken :— 

‘I think I now see them upon the bowling-green, the 
men of renown, amidst hundreds of people with no re- 
nown at all, who gaze upon them with timid wonder. 
Fame, after all, is a glorious thing, though it lasts only 
for a day. There's Cribb, the champion of England, 
and perhaps the best man in England ; there he is, with 
his huge massive figure, and face wonderfully like that of 
alion. There is Belcher, the younger, not the mighty 
one, who is gone to his place, but the Teucer Belcher, 
the most scientific pugilist that ever entered a ring, only 
wanting strength to be, I won’t say what. He appears 
to walk before me now, as he did that evening, with his 
white hat, white great coat, thin genteel figure, springy 
step, and keen, determined eye. Crosses him, what a 
contrast! grim, savage Shelton, who has a civil word for 
nobody, and a hard blow for anybody—hard! one blow, 
given with the proper play of his athletic arm, will 
unsense a giant. Yonder individual, who strolls about 
with his hands behind him, supporting his brown coat 
lappets, under-sized, and who looks anything but what 
he is, is the king of the light weights, so called—Randall ! 
the terrible Randall, who bas Lrish blood in his veins! 
not the better for that, nor the worse; and not far from 
him is his Jast antagonist, Ned Turner, who, though 
beaten by him, still thinks himself as good a man, in 
which he is, perhaps, right, for it was a near thing; 
and ‘a better shentleman,’ in which he is quite right, 
for he is a Welshman, but how shall I name them all ? 
they were there by dozens, and all tremendous in their 
way. There was Bulldog Hudson, and fearless Scrog- 
gins, who beat the conqueror of Sam the Jew. ‘There 
was Black Richmond—no he was not there, but I knew 
him well ; he was the most dangerous of blacks, even 
with a broken thigh. There was Purcell, who could 
never conquer till all seemed over with him. There 
was—what! shall I name thee last? ay, why not? I 
believe that thou art the last of all that strong family 
still above the sod, where mayst thou long continue— 
true piece of English stuff, Tom of Bedford—sharp as 
Winter, kind as Spring.” 

Nay, he thinks the glory of England has departed 
with the departure of those heroes :— 

‘T have known the time when a pugilistic encounter 
between two noted champions was almost considered in 


the light of a national affair; when tens of thousands of* 


individuals, high and low, meditated and brooded upon 
it, the first thing in the morning and the last at night, 
until the great event was decided. But the time is past, 
and many people will say, thank God that it is; all I 
have to say is, that the French still live on the other side 
of the water, and are still casting their eyes hitherward 
—and that in the days of pugilism it was no vain boast 
to say, that one Englishman was a match for two of 
t’other race; at present it would be a vain boast to say 
so, for these are not the days of pugilism,”” 


This, as we said, appeals to a large class of 


Englishmen, and though it would “ shock” others, 


and disgust a few, were it the only string to his 
bow, yet—lucky dog !—he has another and a safer 
string; Under the boxing gloves there lies the 
Bible! This chanter of Rommany, this companion 
of horse-stealers, this Homer of the ring, is also a 
Missionary and a Lavengro or “ master of lan- 
guages "—a high Tory and a rampant hater of 
Catholics! | Now a compound of Bell’s Life and 
Exeter-hall is a piquant novelty in literature. It 
has made Mr. Borrow famous. : 

His present book will stand no criticism—but it 
will bear reading for the graphic force and direct- 
ness of the style, the fresh air which blows from 
its leaves, the “out of doorness” into which we all 
so willingly escape, and the strange company it 
introduces us to. 

While still a child he shows himself a sap-engro, 
or snake-master :— 

“It happened that my brother and myself were play- 








ing one evening in a sandy lane, in the neighbourhood of 
this Pett camp; our mother was at a slight distance, 
All of a sudden, a bright yellow, and, to my infantine 
eye, beautiful and glorious, object made its appearance 
at the top of the bank from between the thick quickset, 
and, gliding down, began to move across the lane to the 
other side, like a line of golden light. Uttering a ery of 
pleasure, I sprang forward, and seized it nearly by the 
middle. A strange sensation of numbing coldness 
seemed to pervade my whole arm, which surprised me 
the more, a3 the object to the eye appeared so warm and 
sunlike. I did not drop it, however, but, holding it up, 
looked at it intently, as its head dangled about a foot 
from my hand. It made no resistance; I felt not even 
the slightest struggle; but now my brother began to 
scream and shriek like one possessed. ‘O mother, 
mother!’ said he, ‘the viper!—my brother has a vi 

in his hand!’ He then, like one frantic, made an e 

to snatch the creature away from me. The viper now 
hissed amain, and raised its head, in which were eyes 
like hot coals, menacing, not myself, but my brother, 
I dropped my captive, for I saw my mother running 
pam me; and the reptile, after standing for a mo- 
ment nearly erect, and still hissing furiously, made off, 
and disappeared. The whole scene is now before me, as 
vividly as if it occurred yesterday—the gorgeous viper, 
my poor dear frantic brother, my agitated parent, and a 
frightened hen clucking under the bushes—and yet I was 
not three years old. 

“It is my firm belief that certain individuals possess 
an inherent power, or fascination, over certain creatures, 
orherwise I should be unable to account for many feats 
which I have witnessed, and, indeed, borne a share in, 
connected with the taming of brutes and reptiles. Ihave 
known a savage and vicious mare, whose stall it was 
dangerous to approach, even when bearing provender, 
welcome, nevertheless, with every appearance of plea- 
sure, an uncouth, wiry-headed man, with a frightfully 
seamed face, and an iron hook supplying the place of his 
right hand, one whom the animal had never seen before, 
playfully bite his hair, and cover his face with gentle 
and endearing kisses; and I have already stated how a 
viper would permit, without resentment, one child to 
take it up in his hand, whilst it showed its dislike to the 
approach of another by the fiercest hissings. Philo- 
sophy can explain many strange things, but there are 
some which are a far pitch above her, and this is one.”’ 

He soon after tames a snake which he carries 
about with him in his bosom :— 

‘One day it happened that, being on my rambles, I 
entered a green lane which I had never seen before; 
at first it was rather narrow, but as 1 advanced it became 
considerably wider; in the middle was a drift-way with 
deep ruts, but right and left was a space carpeted with a 
sward of trefoil and clover; there was no lack of trees, 
chiefly ancient oaks, which, flinging out their arms from 
either side, nearly formed a canopy, and afforded a 
pleasing shelter from the rays of the sun, which was 
burning fiercely above. Suddenly a group of objects 
attracted my attention. Beneath one of the largest of 
the trees, upon the grass, was a kind of Jow tent or 
booth, from the top of which a thin smoke was curling; 
beside it stood a couple of light carts, whilst two or three 
lean horses or ponies were cropping the herbage which 
was growing nigh. Wondering to whom this odd tent 
could belong, I advanced till I was close before it, when 
I found that it consisted of two tilts, like those of wag- 
ons, placed upon the ground and fronting each other, 
connected behind by a sail, or large piece of canvas 
which was but partially drawn across the top; upon the 
ground, in the intervening space, was a fire, over which, 
supported by a kind of iron crowbar, hung a caldron; 
my advance had been so nwiseless as not to alarm the 
inmates, who consisted of a man and woman, who sat 
apart, one on each side of the fire; they were both busily 
employed—the man was carding plaited straw, whilst the 
woman seemed to be rubbing something with a white 
powder, some of which lay on a plate beside her; sud- 
denly the man looked up, and, perceiving me, uttered a 
strange kind of ery, and the next moment both the 
woman and himself were on their feet and rushing out 
upon me. I retreated a few steps, yet without turning 
to flee. I was not, however, without apprehension, 
which, indeed, the appearance of these two people was 
well calculated to inspire; the woman was a stout figure, 
seemingly between thirty and forty; she wore no cap, 
and her long hair fell on either side of her head like 
horse-tails half way down her waist; her skin was dark 
and swarthy, like that of a toad, and the expression of 
her countenance was particularly evil; her arms were 
bare, and her bosom was but half concealed by a slight 
bodice, below which she wore a coarse petticoat, her 
only other article of dress. The man was somewhat 
younger, but of a figure equally wild; his frame was long 
and lathy, but his arms were remarkably short, his neck 
was rather bent, he squinted slightly, and his mouth 
was much awry; his complexion was dark, but, unlike 
that of the woman, was more ruddy than livid; there 
was a deep scar on his cheek, something like the 
impression of a halfpenny. The dress was quite in 
keeping with the figure: in his hat, which was slightly 
peaked, was stuck a peacock’s feather; over a waist- 
coat of hide, untanned and with the hair upon it, he 
wore a rough jerkin of russet hue; smallclothes of 
leather, which had probably once belonged to a 
soldier, but with which pipeclay did not seem to have 
come in contact for many a year, protected his lower man 
as far as the knee; his legs were cased in long stockings 
of blue worsted, and on his shoes he wore immense old- 
fashioned buckles. Such were the two beings who now 
came rushing upon me; the man was rather in advance, 
brandishing a ladle in his hand. ‘So I have caught you 
at last,’ said he; ‘I'll teach ye, you young highwayman, 
to come skulking about my properti-s!’ Young as I 
was, I remarked that his manner of speaking was different 
from that of any people with whom I had been in the 
habit of associating. It was quite as strange as his 
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appearance, and yet it nothing resembled the foreign 
English which I had been in the habit of hearing through 
the palisades of the prison, he could scarcely be a 
foreigner. ‘ Your properties!” said I; ‘I am in the 
King’s-lane. Why did you put them there, if you did 
not wish them to be seen ’—* On the spy,’ said the woman, 
‘hey? I'll drown him in the sludge in the toad-pond 
over the hedge.’—‘ So we will,’ said the man, ‘ drown 
him anonis the mud!’—‘ Drown me, will you ” said I; 
*T should like to see you! What’s all this about? Was 
it because I saw you with your hands full of straw plait, 
and my mother there... .?’—‘ Yes,’ said the woman; 
*what was I about ?’—Myself. ‘How should I know? 
Making bad money, perhaps!’ And it will be as well 
here to observe, that at this time there was much bad 
money in circulation in the neighbourhood, generally 
supposed to be fabricated by the prisoners, so that this 
false coin and straw plait formed the standard subjects of 
conversation at Norman Cross.—‘ I’ll strangle thee,’ said 
the beldame, dashing at me. ‘ Bad money is it !’—‘ Leave 
him to me, wifelkin,’ said the man, interposing;; ‘ you 
shall now see how I’ll baste him down the lane.’—Myself. 
‘I tell you what, my chap, you had better put down that 
thing of yours; my father lies concealed within my tepid 
breast, and if to me you offer any harm or wrong, 1’!l call 
him forth to help me with his forked tongue.’—Man. 
* What do ye mean, ye Bengui’s bantling ? I never heard 
such discourse in all my life: playman’s speech or French- 
man's talk—which, I wonder? Your father! Tell the 
mumping villain that if he comes near my fire I’ll serve 
him out as I will you. Take that .....Tiny Jesus! 
what have we gothere? Oh, delicate Jesus! what is the 
matter with the child ?,—I had made a motion which the 
viper understood; and now, partly disengaging itself 
from my bosom, where it had lain perdu, it raised its head 
to a level with my faee, and stared upon my enemy with 
its glittering eyes. The man stood like one transfixed, 
and the ladle, with which he had aimed a blow at me, 
now hung in the air like the hand which held it; his 
mouth was extended, and his cheeks became of a pale 
— save alone that place which bore the mark which 

have already described, and this shone now portentously, 
like fire. He stood in this manner for some time; at 
last the ladle fell from his hand, and its falling appeared 
to rouse him from his stupor.—‘I say, wifelkin,” said he, 
in a faltering tone, ‘did you ever see the like of this 
here ?’—But the women had retreated to the tent, from 
the entrance of which her loathly face was now thrust, 
with an expression partly of terror and partly of curiosity. 
After gazing some time longer at the viper and myself, 
the man stooped down and took up the ladle; then, as 
if somewhat more assured, he moved to the tent, where 
he entered into conversation with the beldame in a low 
voice. Of their discourse, though I could hear the greater 
part of it, 1 understood nota single word ; and I wondered 
what it could be, for 1 knew by the sound that it was not 
French. At last the man, in a somewhat louder tone, 
appeared to put a question to the woman, who nodded her 
head affirmatively, and in a moment or two produced a 
small stool, which she delivered to him. He placed it on 
the ground, close by the door of the tent, first rubbing it 
with his sleeve, as if for the purpose of polishing its 
surface.— Man. ‘ Now, my precious little gentleman, do 
sit down here by the poor people's tent; we wish to be 
civil in our slight way. Don’t be angry, and say,no; but 
look kindly upon us, and be satisfied, my precious little 
God Almighty.’— Woman ‘Yes, my gorgeous angel, sit 
down by the poor bodies’ fire, 2nd eat a sweetmeat. We 
want to ask you a question or two; only first put that 
serpent away.’—Myse/f. ‘I can sit down, and bid the 
serpent go to sleep, that’s easy enough; but as for eating a 
sweetmeat, how can I do that? I have not got one, and 
where am I to get it ?’—Woman. ‘ Never fear, my tiny 
tawny, we can give you one, such as you never ate, I dare 
say, however far you may have come from.’—The serpent 
sunk into its usual resting-place, and I sat down on the 
stool. The woman opened a box, and took out a strange 
little basket or hamper, not much larger than a man’s 
fist, and formed of a delicate kind of matting. It was 
sewed at the top: but, ripping it open with a knife, she 
held it to me, and I saw, to my surprise, that in contained 
candied fruits of a dark green hue, tempting enough to 
one of my age. ‘There, my tiny,’ said she, ‘ taste, and 
tell me how you like them,’ ”’ 


This commenced an acquaintance with gipsies 
and their Rommany which has given a colour to his 
whole life. But our great complaint of Lavengro 
is that we know not what to believe in it, there is 
such vulgar artifice of fiction and exaggeration 
spoiling almost all the scenes. A plain story of his 
life and adventures told in his direct style would 
have been invaluable; but in Lavengro there is no 
truth—at least none separable from the fiction. 


The descriptions of scenery are often delightful— 
those of town detestable. ‘There is also an offen- 
sive amount of “swagger” in the book; and 
pretensions are set up for which there seems no 
solid ground. ‘To take only one example, it strikes 
us as remarkable that so much should be said 
about his knowledge of languages, and so little, so 
very little evidence given of even the most super- 
ficial knowledge. On one occasion he ventures 
upon a snatch of French dialogue, and puts forth 
such a sentence as this—“ I] dit que tout l’equipage 
est en assez bon goit”—“ He says that the equi- 
page is altogether in good taste,”’ is a phrase which 
in English no Lavengro eduld object to, and in | 
the “French of Strattford atte Bowe,” of which 
Dan Chaucer speaks, “en assez bon gott,” may 
pass, but elsewhere “ d’assez bon godt” would, we 
submit, be the phrase of a Lavengro. 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND PROFESSOR COTES. 
incled ing ae o Feng as ony Men ahh se dleston: 
M.A. J. W. Parker. 
Tue first edition of the Principia appeared in 
1687, when Newton was about forty-five years of 
age, and it was not until more than twenty years 
had rolled over that he could be prevailed upon to 
revert to this gigantic offspring of his youthful 
powers, so as to undertake the labour of making 
the necessary corrections and improvements for a 
second edition. At length,in 1709, through the 
laudable importunity of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, 
Newton was induced to commit the charge of 
watching this anxiously-desired work through the 
ress to the celebrated Roger Cotes, then Plumian 
fessor of Mathematics at the University of 
Cambridge, and the first who occupied that chair. 
This is the Cotes at whose death, when only thirty- 
four years of age, Newton is reported to have said, 
“ Had Cotes lived, we might have known some- 
thing”—and yet there exists ample testimony in 
the correspondence before us to show, that Cotes 
won these golden opinions of the great master, not 
as the wages of submissive adulation, but as an 
honest tribute to his own intrinsic worth. On one 
occasion Cotes observes with that freedom which 
great and generous minds never misinterpret, 
“ Your treatise on the Cubic Curves should be re- 
printed, for I think the enumeration is imperfect . . 
I think there are some other things of less moment 
amiss in the same treatise”; and this to a man forty 
years his senior, and who has been charged by 
some with being of a jealous and querulous dispo- 
sition. 

The letters which passed between Newton and 
Cotes connected with the republication of the 
Principia, extend over a period of rather better 
than four years, the second edition having been 
printed at Cambridge in the Midsummer of 1713. 

It is not uninteresting tu notice, that Bentley was 
frequently the medium of communication between 
the author and editor, carrying packets from one to 
the other on his journeys between Cambridge and 
London. 

These letters are published by the permission of 
the Master and Fellows, from a collection in the 
library of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, which was 
given or left to the society by the Reverend Edward 
Hawkins, to whom they were bequeatlied by Dr. 
Robert Smith, the author of the well-known 
treatises on Optics and Harmonics, who succeeded 
Cotes as Plumian Professor, and was the son of 
Cotes’s uncle, and first tutor of John Smith, with 
whom Cotes appears to have kept up from the 
time he was a boy at St. Paul’s School all through 
his life a brisk mathematical correspondence. Some 
letters between Cotes and Smith (the uncle) are 
given in the work before us, but we cannot make 
out from Mr. Edleston’s rather unsatisfactory pre- 
face, whether or not they and some others which he 
has bound up with them, formed a part of the 
same collection with the Principia letters. 


From the nature of its materials, notwithstanding 


certain great faults of style, Mr. Edleston’s work 
cannot fail to reward the curiosity of all who take 
an interest in the life and times of one of the most 
illustrious of England’s worthies. The value to 
the general reader is much enhanced by an excel- 
lent and minute synoptical view of all the ascer- 
tained facts of Sir Isaac’s social and intellectual 
history, illustrated and enlivened by copious notes, 
evincing much diligence, research, and discrimina- 
tion on the part of the editor, who is agreeable and 
amusing enough when he is content to write in his 
natural vein. We feel grateful to him for the care 
with which he has hunted up the minutest incidents 
of Sir Isaac’s daily college life, such as the list of 
his “ exits and entrances,” his weekly buttery 
bills, the dividends which he received as Fellow of 
Trinity ; nor are we indifferent to the information 
that, when engaged in making out his theory of 
light and colour, “ to quicken his faculties and fix 
his attention, he confined himself to a small quan- 
tity of bread during all the time, with a little sack 
and water, of which, without any regulation, he 
took, as he found a craving or failure of spirits.” 
This account is extracted from Dr. Cheyne’s 
Natural Method of Curing Diseases of the Body 
and Disorders of Mind London. 1742. A modern 
school of medicine would, perhaps, recommend to 
discoverers a similar diet less the sack; we, on the 
contrary, on Liebigian principles, are advocates 
rather for a liberal supply of animal tissue to the 
stomach, and nitrogen to the brain (between whiles 
of working), when the latter is engaged upon its 
most arduous and exhausting function of elabo- 





rating new ideas, and pursuing original traj y! 
research. rhe ana 
We confess to having experienced Great deligh, 
in egg | over an examination paper in 
given by Newton to Flamsteed at a lecture in 167 
which Mr. Edleston has incorporated in his a 
The questions in this paper are drawn Up in the 
most approved modern Cambridge style, regularly 
numbered I, II. III. IV., with subdivisions jg 
tered a, B, y, 3, and are of the most elementary 
kind, such as a modern schoolboy could solve 
without difficulty in the first year of Tis apprent) 
ship to the symbolical art; and we think that 
redounds to Newton’s honour that he could descend _ 
from the sublime speculations in which he stood 
alone and ne, to the discharge of the 
most commonplace functions of a college tutor, 

In casting our eye down Mr. Edleston’s chrono. 
logical synopsis, we observed that Newton was only 
in his twenty-third year when he published his firg 
two papers on fluxions. Perhaps some of oy 
readers may think this not less wonderful than the 
fact of a certain heaven-born financier 4 
First Lord of the Treasury at the same age, The 
only fact we know to parallel (or perhaps to gy. 
pass) it is the publication by the Newton of oy 
day, the venerable and glory-crowned Charles Fr. 
derick Gauss, of his Magnum Opus, on the theory 
of numbers at the age of seventeen—a_ production 
undeniably less prolific than those to which 
have adverted in immediate physical applications 
but not less marvellous as a monument of almog 
— sagacity. 

t would be easy to produce many examples from 
the collection before us in illustration of that 
nanimous feature in Newton’s character 
adverted to, which was evinced in his readiness 
acknowledge merit in others, even when dis 
in a form rather calculated to wound his own self 
love. He writes to Cotes, Letter LXXXII. :— 

‘“‘T hear that Mr. Bernouilli has sent a paper of forty 
pages, to be published in the Acta Leprica, relating tp 
what I have written upon the curved lines, ew 





projectiles in resisting mediums, and therein he 
makes observations upon what I have written, and 
improves it.” 

These observations were of such a sort tha 
Bernouilli expressed to Leibnitz his apprehensions 
that Newton had refrained in consequence of being 
offended by them from presenting him, may : 
to a previous promise, with a copy of the 
edition of the Principia, and of the Commerciun 
Epistolicum, But what says De Moivre ?— 

**J’ai vu M. Newton qui m’a dit qu’il avait lu avec 
beaucoup de plaisir votre methode de résoudre k 
probléme de la résistance ; il vous rend justice en homme 
qui n’est nullement offensé ; il dit quale est admirable. 
ment belle et méme qu’elle est commode pour des et 
pressions finies.”” 

Folly and presumption, like other diseased m 
tural growths, reproduce themselves in forms of 


‘wonderful constancy and persistency in all ages 


and periods of the history of the human mind 
The host of doublers of the cube and squares 
the circle which every year of the present cen’ 
brings under public notice, will recognize a ki 
spirit ina certain Mr. Green, B.A., of Clare 
whose name occurs in the volume before us, who, 
discontented with the “ Popish titles” of a Cartesian 
and Galilean Philosophy, proposed to establish 
what he termed “one which is truly English, Cam 
tabrigian, and Clarensian, and which he 
venture to call the Greenica system.” This Greea 
had previously submitted to Newton a demonstra 
tion that the area of acircle is equal to four- 
of the square of its diameter, Boe appears to have 
been highly huffed by his papers being returned @ 
him unread. ‘ What, then,” says he, writing 
Latin, “after I had been treated in this way, 
must you conclude I felt certainly not less than 
that I or the problem was contemned.” A vey 
rational conclusion, we admit, and which seems t0 
have had the effect of spurring on Mr. Green # 
publish a book for the avowed end of overthrowing 
his antagonist’s principles of philosophy. 

Whilst it is desirable to do full justice to the 
merits of those through whose labours the limits 
the human understanding are extended, it is 4 
wise profitable to notice their occasional aberrations, 
or shortcomings, in order that our just veneration 
for superior powers may not degenerate into a supef- 
stitious subjection to authority. How little co 
Newton have foreseen the injury which he wa — 
inflicting upon the etudy of mathematical science 
in this country, from the paralyzing effects of 
we are now, after the lapse of nearly a century s0° — 
a half, only beginning to recover, when, comparing — 
his method of denoting fluents and fluxions 7 — 
Leibnitz’s of representing differentials and inte 
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instructed his advocate to write. “These 
al of notation, and signify nothing to 


é itself, which may be without them.” 
is that these ways of notation signify no- 
the existence of the method, but to its ap- 
- ne and extensions, experience has proved 
everything in the world. As well 
said that, because natural objects exist 
whatever names they are called by, that the 
of ancient Greece conferred no supe- 
stv of thought on the races by whom it was 
spoken, above those who had no better vehicle of 
ion than the Chinese or ae How 
too implicit uiescence in Newton’s 
wel! * refraction had nipped in the bud the in- 
vention of the achromatic telescope, is too well 

known to be more than adverted to in this place. 
The portrait in the frontispiece which, to our 
mind, much enhances the value of the book, is 
from an original drawing in Indian ink, preserved 
in the Pepysian collection in Magdalen College, 
idge, which is supposed to have been taken 
when the einer between Pepys (who, by the way, 
many of our readers may be surprised to learn was 
at one time president of the Royal Society*) and 
Newton was at its height, at which time the latter 
must have been about fifty years of age. It is the 
most expressive and spiritual, and gives the liveliest 
ion of the “ mens divinior” of any likeness 

of Newton we have ever yet seen. 
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BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Knight's Excursion Companion. Part I. C. Knight- 
This is another of the works issued by Charles Knight 
for the conflux of nations in 1851. Its object is to de- 
seribe the ‘land we live in’ by means of a gigantic 
uidebook to the various notable spots of Great Britain. 
llustrated with woodcuts, and still better illustrated with 
antiquarian lore and a pleasant genial spirit, it will | 
supersede the guidebooks. ‘This first part contains | 
Brighton, Worthing, and Arundel, Lewes, Hastings, 
Rye, and Winchelsea, Canterbury and Dover, Isle o 
Thanet, Sandwich, and Deal. 


Canterbury versus Rome. Lectures by Ernest Jones. 
4, and 5. 


Nos. 2,3 
E. Dipple 
These lectures are now completed, and one sign of their 
excellence is that the demand for them has caused a re- 
print of the earlier numbers. Mr. Jones has now made 
contributions to various departments of literature with 
an ability that has arrested attention in every work. 
These lectures display avery ready acquaintance with 
historical and theological lore, which are here pressed 
into the service of popular principle. The death of Titus 
Oates, of Margaret Wilson, and Rowland Taylor are 
strikingly narrated. 
Genevieve: a Tale of Peasant Life. By A. 
Translated by Mary Howitt (Parlour Library). 
Simms and M‘Intyre, 
Asecond translation of this indifferent novel—scarcely 
worthy of one. But Lamartine’s name has a great 
prestige, and the extraordinary cheapness may secure a 
sale, 
The English Republic. No. 2. Watson, 
This number is more varied and interesting than the 
first We have a Life of Mazzini, the most complete 
which has yet been rendered, containing facts in the life | 
of this soldier of progress not elsewhere to be found. It | 
also contains a chapter on Republican Organization. | 
We think Mr. Linton’s objects might be better advanced | 
through existing associations, but those who think 
differently may read his Plan of Organization. } 


‘de Lamartine. 





} 
Reasons for Coiperation: a Lecture delivered at the Office for 
Sanne, Working Men’s Associations. To which is added, 
God and Mammon: a Sermon to Young Men. Preached in | 
St. John’s District Church, St. Pancras. By F. D. Maurice, 
M.A. J, W. Parker, 
The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihi. By Adelbert von 
Chamisso, With a V ocabulary and Copious Notes. By Falck 
I hao. Simpkin and Marshall. 
History of England for Junior Classes, with Questions for 
amination at the end of each Chapter. Edited by Henry 
White. Simpkin and Marshall, 
The Mighty Curative Powers of Mesmerism, proved in upwards 
one hundred and fifty Cases of various Diseases. By Thomas 
Capern, H. Bailliere. 
Orations, By the Reverend John W. Lester, B.A. W. Pickering. 
Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Language. By 
A. Heimann, Ph.D. D. Nutt. | 
Extracts from the Evidence taken before the Committees of the 
md Houses of Parliament relative to the Slave Trade, with 
— from Collateral sources of Information. By a | 
- rrister of the Middle Temple. James Ridgway. | 
gulated Slave Trade. From the Evidence of Robert Stokes, 
Esq... given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords | 
— With a Plate showing the stowage of a British Slave 
P during the regulated Slave Trade. James Ridgway. 
Remarks on the African Squadron. By 8, S. Mansfield. | 
The Brits James Ridgway. | 
Mi british Squadron on the Coast of Africa. By an American | 
issionary, With a Map. James Ridgway, | 
B ¥ on the Amendment of the Law of Patents for Inventions, 
ee Esq. F. Elsworth, | 
rom the Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed | 
pyr ton — Means which Great Britain can adopt for 
: ‘inction Myre: T x " 
in Session 1850, of the African Slave Trade. Presented 


Sir Philip Hetherington. By the author of “ Olivia” (Parlour 


Li y 
_Hibrary ). Simms and M‘Intyre. 
* It was during 7 Ss 
g the presidene of Tepve tl he M f the 
first ‘ pr dency f epy that the } +0 1€ 
— of the I rincyna was presented to the s ele ty by Dr. 





Partfalia. | 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 


the Useful encourages itself.—GorTug. 





FETCHING WATER FROM THE WELL. 


Early on a sunny morning, while the lark was sing- 


ing sweet, 

Came, beyond the ancient farmhouse, sounds of 
lightly-tripping feet. 

'T was a lowly cottage maiden going, why, let young 
hearts tell, 

With her homely pitcher laden, fetching water from 
the well. 

Shadows lay athwart the pathway, all along the quiet 
lane, 

And the breezes of the morning moved them to and 
fro again. 

O’er the sunshine, o’er the shadow, passed the 
maiden of the farm, 

With a charméd heart within her, thinking of no ill 
nor harm, 

Pleasant, surely, were her musings, for the nodding 
leaves in vain 

Sought to press their bright’ning image on her ever- 
busy brain, 

Leaves and joyous birds went by her, like a dim, | 
half-waking dream; 

And her soul was only conscious of life’s gladdest 
summer-gleam, 

At the old lane’s shady turning lay a well of water 
bright, ™ 

Singing, soft, its hallelujah to the gracious morning 
light. 

Fern-leaves, broad and green, ‘bent o’er it, where its 
silv’ry droplets fell, 


| And the fairies dwelt beside it, in the spotted fox- 


glove-bell. 

Back she bent the shading fern-leaves, dipt the 
pitcher in the tide,— 

Drew it, with the dripping waters flowing o’er its 
glazéd side. 

But, before her arm could place it on her shiny, wavy 
hair, 

By her side a youth was standing !—Love rejoiced to 
see the pair! 

Tones of tremulous emotion trailed upon the morning 
breeze, 

Gentle words of heart-devotion whisper’d neath the 
ancient trees. 

But the holy, blessed secrets, it beseems me not to 
tell ; 

Life had met another meaning,—fetching water from 
the well! 

Down the rural lane they sauntered. He the burden- 
pitcher bore ; 

She, with dewy eyes downlooking, grew more beau- 
teous than before! 


When they near’d the silent homestead, up he raised 
the pitcher light ; 

Like a fitting crown he placed it on her hair of wave- 
lets bright: 

Emblems of the coming burdens that for love of him 
she ’d bear, 

Calling every burden blessed, if his love but lighted 
there ! 

Then, still waving benedictions, further—further off 
he drew, 

While his shadow seem'd a glory that across the 
pathway grew. 

Now about her household duties silently the maiden 
went, 

And an ever-radiant halo with her daily life was 
blent. 

Little knew the aged matron, as her feet like music 
fell, 

What abundant treasure found she, fetching water 
from the well! Manip. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By Harriet MARTINEAU. 
VI.—THE FARM-LABOURER.—THE FATHER. 
When George Banks was nearly thirty years of age, 
he married. He had always been happy, except for 
one great drawback; and now he hoped to be happier 
than ever; and, indeed, he was. The drawback was 
that his father drank. Banks had been brought up 
to expect a little property which should make life 
easy to him; but, while still a youth, he gave up all 
thought of any property but such as he might earn. 


He saw everything going to ruin at home; and he 
and his sister, finding that their father was irreclaim- 


, able, resolved to go out and work for themselves, and 


for their mother while she lived. The sister went 
out to service, and Banks became a farm-labourer, 
Their father’s pride was hurt at their sinking below 
the station they were born to; but they were obliged 
to disregard his anger when an honest maintenance 
‘was in question. There was a smaller drawback, by 
the way: Banks was rather deaf, and he thought the 
deafness increased a little; but it was not enough to 
stand in the way of his employment as a labourer; 
he could hear the sermon in church; and Betsy did 
not mind it, so he did not. He hada good master in 


' old Mr. Wilkes, a large farmer in a southern county. 


Mr. Wilkes paid him 12s. a-week all the year round, 
and £5 for the harvest month. For some years 
Banks laid by a good deal of money; so did Betsy, 
who was a housemaid at Mr. Wilkes’s, When they 
became engaged, they had between them £50 laid by. 

Banks took a cottage of three rooms, with nearly 
half a rood of garden-ground. They furnished their 
house really well, with substantial new furniture, 
and enough of it. In those days of high prices it 
made a great cut out of their money: but they agreed 
that they should never repent it. Banks had the 
privilege of a run on the common for his cow, and of 
as much peat as he chose to cut and carry for fuel, 
He had seen the consequences of intemperance. in his 
father’s case, and he was a water-drinker. He sel- 
dom touched even beer, except at harvest-time, when 
his wife brewed for him, that they might keep clear 
of the public-house. 

During the whole of their lives to this day (and 
they are now old) they have never bought anything 
whatever without having the money in their hands 
to pay for it. If they had not the money, they no 
more thought of having the article than if it had been 
at the North Pole. They paid £5 a-year for their 
cottage, and the poor-rate has always been from 15s, 
to 20s, a-year. It was war-time when they married, 
in 1812; and the dread came across them, now and 
then, of a recruiting party appearing, or of Banks 
being drawn for the militia; but they hoped that the 
deafness would save them from this misfortune. And 
the fear was not for long: in 1814, peace was pro- 
claimed, It was a merry night—that when the great 
bonfire was lighted for the peace. Mrs. Banks could 
not go to see it, for she was in her second confine- 
ment at the time; but her husband came’to her bed- 
side and told her all about it, She had never seen 
him so gay. He was always cheerful and sweet- 
tempered; but he was of a grave cast of character, 
which the deafness had deepened into a constant 
thoughtfulness. This night, however, he was very 
talkative, telling her what good times were coming, 
now that Bonaparte was put down; how every man 
might stay at home at his proper business, and there 
would be fewer beggars and lower poor-rates, and 
everything would go well, with God's blessing on a 
nation at peace. The next year there was war egain; 
but, almost as soon as it was known that Bonaparte 
had reappeared, the news came of the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and there was an end of all apprehension of 
war, 

In eleven years they had eleven children. There 
was both joy and sorrow with those children, For 
seven years, the eldest, little Polly, was nothing but 
joy to her parents, She was the pretticst little girl 
they had ever seen; and the n¢ighbours thought so 
too. She was bright and merry, perfectly obedient, 
very clever, and so handy that she was a helpful 
little maid to her mother. When three infants died, 
one after another, her father found comfort in taking 
this child on his knees in the evenings, and getting 
her to prattle to him. Her clear little metry voice 
came easily to his ear, when he could not hear older 
people without difficulty, ‘The next child, Tom, was 
a blessing in his way: he was a strong little fellow 
of six; and he went out with Banks to the field, and 
really did some useful work,—frightening the birds, 
leading the horses, picking sticks, weeding, running 
errands, and so on. But the charm at home was little 
Polly. When Polly was seven, however, a sad acci- 
dent happened, She was taking care of the little ones 
before the door, during her mother’s confinement, 
and one of the boys struck her on the top of the head 
with a saucepan. She fell, and when she was taken 
up she locked so strangely that the doctor was con- 
sulted about her. After watching her for some weeks 
he said he feared there was some injury to the brain, 
Banks hes had many troubles in life, but none has 
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been sorer than that of seeing the change that came 
over this child, It was not the loss of her beauty 
that made his heart ache when he looked in her face: 
it was the staring, uneasy expression of coun'cenance 
whieh made him turn his eyes away in pain of heart. 
She grew jealous and suspicious; and, though no 
mood of mind remained many minutes, this was a 
sad contrast with the open sweetness of temper that 
they were never more to see. She did as she was 
bid; she went on learning to cook and to sew, and 
she could clean the house; but she never remembered 
from one minute to another what she was to do, and 
was always asking questions about things that she 
had known all her life. Her uncle (her mother’s 
brother), who was well off in the world, and had no 
going to school would make all the difference in her. 
But she had no memory, and eould learn nothing, 
while she lost the mechanical things she could do at 
home. So, after a patient trial of three years, her 
unele brought her home, and took, in her stead, the 
bright little Susan, now four years old. Polly never 
got better. After a time, fits of languor came on oc- 
easionally, aud her mother could not get her out of 
bed; and now she sometimes lies for many days to- 
gether, as in a swoon, looking like one dying, but 
always reviving again, though declining on the whole ; 
so that it is thought it cannot now go on very long. 

Tom never went to school. There was no school 
within reach while he was a very little boy, and when 
a new clergyman’s lady came and set up one, Tom 
was thought rather too old to begin; and, besides, 
his father really could not spare his earnings. Old 
Mr. Wilkes was dead, and his son, succeeding to the 
farm, complained of bad times, and reduced his la- 
bourers’ wages to 1ls., and then 10s., and then 9s, 
while the poor-rate went on increasing. Tom cannot 
read or write, and his father is very sorry for it. The 
boy always seemed, however, to have that sobriety 
of mind and good sense which education is thought 
necessary to give. The fact is, he has had no mean 
education in being the associate of his honourable- 
minded father. He grew up as grave as his father, 
thoughtful and considerate, while very clever. He 
is a prodigious worker, gets through more work than 
any other man in the neighbourhood, and does it in 
a better manner. Earning in his best days only 9s. 
@-week, and not being sure of that, he has never 
married, nor thought of marrying; and a great loss 
that is to some good woman. 

The school being set up while Harry was a little 
fellow, he was sent to it, and he remained at it till 
he was twelve years old. It was well meant for him 
well meant by the lady and by his parents ; but the 
schoolmistress ‘‘ was not equal to her business,”’ as 
the family mildly say. Those years were almost en- 
tirely lost. Harry was remarkably clever, always 
earnest in what he was about, always steady and 
business-like, and eager to learn; yet he came away, 
after all those years, barely able to spell out a chapter 
in the Testament on Sundays, and scarcely able to 
sign his own name. He tried to use and improve his 
learning, putting in, where beans and peas were 
sown, slips of wood with banes and pase upon them, 
and holding a pen with all his force when he wanted 
to write his name; but he felt all along that he had 
better have been obtaining the knowledge which the 
earnest mind may gain in the open fields, unless he 
had been really well taught. 

By this time there were few at home, and the home 
had become grave and somewhat sad. Six children 
had died in infancy—the oldest dying under three 
years old. Susan was at her uncle’s, and not likely 
to come home again; for her aunt had become in- 
sane, and was subject to epilepsy to such a degree 
that shé could not be left. Some people thought 
Susan’s prospects very fine, for her uncle promised 
great things as to providing for her and leaving her 
property; but the story of her grandfather was a 
warning to her. Her uncle was falling into drinking 
habits, and this young girl, supposed to be so for- 
tunate, often found herself with her aunt on one side 
in an epileptic fit, and her uncle on the other help- 
lessly or violently drunk. He was an amiable man, 
and always, when remonstrated with, admitted his 
fault and promised amendment. It ended, however, 
in his being reduced in his old age to the point of 
screwing out of Susan her earnings at service, under 
the name of debt, and finding a home with her old 
father. Instead of enjoying his money, she enjoys 
the comfort of having gloriously discharged her duty 
to him, and she seems to be quite content, 





But of the small party at home. The sons did not 
live at home, but they were not far off. Their honest 
faces looked in pretty often, and they were so good 
that their father had a constant pride in them. It 
was little more than seeing them, for Banks was now 
so deaf that conversation was out of the question. 
He went to church every Sunday, as he had always 
done ; but everybody knew that he did not hear one 
word of the service, His wife, exhausted by care and 
grief for her children, was too feeble to be much of a 
companion to him; and many a long night now he 
was kept awake by rheumatism. Yet no one ever 
saw a cross lcok in either, or heard a complaining 
word. Their house was clean; their clothes were 
neat; and, somehow or other, they went on paying 
poor-rate. One of the daughters says, “‘ We always 
lived very comfortably ;’’ and the sons were told 
that, if their employment failed, they were always to 
come to their father’s for a dinner. Banks worked 
harder and with more intenseness of mind at his 
garden, and they still continued to keep a pig; so 
they reckoned upon always having bacon and vege- 
tables—summer vegetables,at least—upon the table. 
The youngest daughter lived at home, and earned a 
humble subsistence by staymaking and dressmaking 
for the neighbours. She could read and write well 
enough to be a comfort if any letter came from a dis- 
tance (an incident which, as we shall see, was here- 
after to happen often), and to amuse her mother in 
illness with a book. Lizzy was not so clever as her 
brothers and Susan, but she was a good girl and a 
steady worker. 

But soon the second Mr. Wilkes died rather 
suddenly. Banks’s heart sank at the news. He had 
been attached to his employer, and valued by him, 
though his earnings had been so much reduced ; and 
he had a misgiving that there would be a change for 
the worse under the young master. It was too true. 
The young master soon began to complain of want of 
money, and to turn off his labourers. He told Banks 
to his face that being now past sixty, and rheumatic at 
times, it was impossible that his work could be worth 
what it was, and he should have no more than six 
shillings a-week henceforth. It was a terrible blow; 
but there was no help for it, A deaf old man had no 
chance of getting work in any new place; and the 
choice was simply between getting six shillings a- 
week and being turned off. If his heart was ever 
weak within him, it must have been now. His 
savings were all gone years ago; there was no security 
that he would not be turned off any day. His 
children really could give him no effectual help; for 
the sons could not marry, and the daughters were 
not fully maintaining themselves. The workhouse 
was an intolerable thought to one who had paid rates, 
as he had done ever since he married. It was a dark 
time now, the very darkest. Yet the grave man lost 
nothing of his outward composure and gentleness. 
They were not without friends. The clergyman had 
his eye upon them; and Mrs. Wilkes, the widow, 
sent for Mrs. Banks once a-year to spend two or three 
days with her, and talk over old times; and she 
always sent her guest home with a new gown. The 
friendship of some, and the respect of all, were as 
hearty as ever, 

Some comfort was near at hand: and out of one 
comfort grew several. Susan first found herself well 
placed ; and soon after, and as a consequence, Harry, 
and then, and again as a consequence, Tom ; and 
then, Lizzy. About this, more wiil be told hereafter. 
The next thing that befel was a piece of personal com- 
fort to Banks himself. A deaf lady, at a distance, 
sent him an ear-trumpet,—with little hope that it 
would be of use,—so long, and so extremely deaf as 
he was. He took it to church, and heard the service 
for the first time for twenty years. Steady and com- 
posed as he usually was, he now cried for a whole 
day. After that he cheered up delightfully; but 
nothing could make him use his trumpet on week 
days. It was too precious for any day but Sundays. 
When the lady heard this, she sent him an old shabby 
one for every day use, and it makes a great difference 
in his every day life. 

Next, the good clergyman found himself able to do 
something that he had long and earnestly wished, 
to let out some allotments to labourers. Banks 
obtained one immediately; a quarter of an acre of 
good land, at a rent of ten shillings a-year. ‘The 
benefit of thisis very great. Heis still strong enough 
to cultivate it well; and, by his knowledge, as well 
as his industry, makes it admirably productive. In 
the midst of this little brightening of his prospects, 
there is one overshadowing fear which it sickens the 
heart to hear of; it happened that, by an accident 
which need not be detailed, the fact got into print 
that one of the sons at 9 distance had sent some money 





to his old father. The family were immediately 
certor lest the éanployer should hear of ft, ean ann 
turn off his old servant on the plea that he had 
means of subsistence than his labour. It is not 
ible that such a thing should be done in the fagg of 
society. Itis not credible that any one sho i 
todo such athing. But that the fear should exist ig 
mournful enough, and tells a significant tale; a tale j 
too significant to need to be spoken out. 

Banks is, as we have said a silent man, He doeg 
not pour out his heart in speech, as some of us do 
have much less in our hearts than he. And 
surely no need. We want no prompting from him ty 
feel what wrong must exist somewhere when 4 gloriong 
integrity, a dignified virtue like his, has been allied 
with sinking fortunes through life, and has no Prospect 
of repose but in the grave. 


Che Arts, 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF MISS KELLY. 

The Amateur Company, which a short time sing 
performed Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, The 
at the Soho Theatre, repeated the performance og 
Tuesday night, for Miss Kelly’s benefit. It is sad to 
reflect how many of those who have sacrificed a life 
to the public are not permitted to enjoy the well. 
earned fruits of their labours. But it is at the same 
time gratifying to find the exertions of those who haye 
participated in the zenith of a performer’s exertions, 
coming forward to give their services in return, in 
the very temple which Miss Kelly’s fortune was em 
ployed to erect. The house was well filled. Pre 
vious to the comedy, the following pleasant Prologue, 
written by Mr. W.C. Kent, was delivered by Miss 
E, E, M. Kent :— 
Actors in sport that mirth may be increased, 
Our play’s in earnest for one night at least! 
Gladly we’ll strive our purpose to fulfil 
For one whose genius is remember’d still. K 
Hers are the solaces she most could prize, 
And hers the aid that every ill defies : 
The self-respect from years of honour born, 
Of most th’ ambition, though of some the scorn, 
Once in the noonday of her bright career, 
When gleamed the smile, or glittered forth the tear 
At the wild mandate of her fitful glance, 
Her powers impelled the drama’s bold advance. 
Let then the memory of those times gone by 
Sustain the hopes our efforts here imply ; FS 
Enforce the lesson that our tongues would teach, 4 
And win from all the sympathies of each. 
Joy to the actress while your acts impart, 
Cherish the artist, those who love the art. 
To-night a generous aim success ensures, 
‘The grace and worth of which must all be yours: 
The merit of your share, tongue fails to tell— 
Fain would I think we'll do our parts as well. 
Yet, though our efforts meagre praise demand, 
Yield us the guerdon of one cordial hand; 
Pardon whate’er your judgment least commends, 
And sink the critics in the warmth of friends. 
Three separate reasons for dispelling blame 
With kindly sentiments, my lps shall name: 
The first in order, though the last in choice, 
That mine though bold is but a woman's voice: 
The next that, while all vigorously designed, 
Our Play's the produce of a woman's mind: 
And last, and best, to win your heart's applause— 
We've met to vindicate a woman’s cause. 


The Prologue was most gracefully delivered by 
Miss Kent, who performed the character of Isabinda 
in the most lady-like manner. ‘The Spanish costume 
was in exceedingly good taste. Mr. Kent as Sir 
Francis Gripe, admirably supported his difficult cha- 
racter, The busy Marplot found a whimsical but 
gentlemanly impersonation in Mr, W. C, Kent. 
Mrs. J. Arnould, by her performance of Miranda, 
evinced an extraordinary appreciation of genuine 
comedy. Miss Sullivan invested the character of 
Patch with all the sly humour which belongs to tt 
and sang the ‘* Last Rose of Summer” with pathos. 
‘the charactersof Sir Jealous Traftic and Sir George 
Airy were also well sustained. The reading of all 
the parts was very far above the average of amateur 
performances. There was quite as good a “ study 
evinced as we are accustomed to on the professional 
stage; and if there were any stage awkwardness 
there was a total absence of vulgarity. On the fall 
of the curtain a torrent of applause greeted the 
exertions of the performers, 

After the comedy, Mr. Ellis Roberts, the cele- 
brated harpist, performed his variations on “ Cease 
your funning,”’ which met with an unanimous encore. 

The performance concluded withthe farce, Too Late 








a. 


for Dinner, in which the principal performers in the 


comedy also appeared. 4 

There is one very important matter usually over 
looked in amateur performances, though it is of the 
very first importance, we mean the stage manage 
ment. Had this bees wel! attended to on Tuesday 
the performance would have lett little to be desired. 
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AND ITS OFFICIAL ACTS. 


This page is accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 
‘ons and Acta of the Democracy of Europe: as such 

e do not im ose any restraint on the utterance of 
b: and, therefore, limit our own responsibility to 


opeauthenticity of the statement. 
POLISH NATIONAL DECLARATIONS. 

We conclude our notice of Poland, and her Na- 
tional and Democratic movement, by reprinting a 
geries of resolutions passed at a meeting of the Polish 
Democrats in London on the sixteenth anniversary of 
the Polish Revolution of 1830, November 29, 1846 ; 
adding thereto the Manifesto of the Polish National 
Government inaugurated at Cracow in February, 





une Polish Democrats assembled in London on the 
sixteenth anniversary of the Revolution of 1830, seeing 
that the recent efforts oftheir country were still imper- 
fectly appreciated, resolved to pay a just tribute to the 
poo truth, as well as to the self-devotion of their 

en, by making the following solemn declaration 
before Rngland and the world at large :— 

I. That they consider the Revolution of 1830, which 
they meet to commemorate, merely as the beginning of a 
geries of efforts, on the part of Poland, to recover that 
independence of which the three partitioning powers had 
treacherously deprived her; that as existence and free- 
dom of action were to her a necessary condition of ful- 
filling towards herself and mankind, the divine law of 
justice and progress, her first effort since the partitions 
must have been mainly directed towards independence, 
freedom, national strength, and, as a guarantee of these, 
the integrity of national boundaries. Hence will this 
effort remain for ever the groundwork of every further 
and more perfect manifestation of our national life; but 
henee, also, the unavoidable necessity of not contenting 
ourselves with aiming at those objects of our former en- 
deavour, but stamping our subsequent efforts with that 
new character, which national life has assumed in its fur- 
ther development. 

II. That the insurrection of Cracow, as defined by the 
manifesto of the 22nd of February, 1846, was such further 
development, improvement, and progress of the move- 
ment began in 1830. That, although maligned by the 
enemies of progress and popular rights, it still remains a 
holy manifestation of the national will, thought, and 
feeling, and, although apparently destroyed by the snares 
of Prussian police and massacres of Austrian assassins, 
it lives in and sways the hearts of the Polish people who 
are henceforth determined to adhere in all future strug- 
gles for their emancipation, to the principle contained in 
the above-named manifesto. That the revolution of 
Cracow, by abolishing all privileges and class distine- 
tions, by endowing the agricultural classes with landed 
ptoperty (a principle diametrically opposite to that com- 
wnunistic tendency of which it has been falsely accused), 
has laid down the basis of the future life of Poland, has 
satisfied the exigencies of her national existence, per- 
fected the revolution commenced in 1830, and thus 
proved herself to be advanced in the march of national 
progression. 

III. That the Polish people, as a people, has not par- 
ticipated in the massacres perpetrated in Gallicia by the 
order of the Austrian Government, paid by Austrian 
money, directed by Austrian officers, spies, and soldiers 
in disguise, and performed by felons liberated for this 
purpose from Austrian gaols; that, therefore, the Polish 
people has not disgraced the national name nor history, 
and, consequently, not forfeited its rights to national 
sovereignty. That it was not popular revenge which 
prompted the assassins of the best friends of the people, 
since the proscription list, and the scale of rewards for 
the heads of the murdered, circulated by Government 
agents, contained especially such names and devoted such 
toslaughter, as had for years, despite the opposition of 
Government, bettered to their utmost the condition of 
the people, and resolved to turn the serfs of their own 
@states into freeholders, and, making common cause 
with them, to battle for the emancipation of the country. 
No, it was not the revenge of the people for oppression 
suffered at the hands of their landlords ; for it is a fact 
universally acknowledged and corrvhorated by local evi- 
dence, that in no instance the peasants murdered their 
own masters; but that these murders were perpetrated 
by bands of hired assassins, strangers to the scene of 
Massacre, to whom the people offered, in many cases, a 
strong, and in some’a successful, resistance. Still fur- 





ther in defence of Polish honour, Poland's hopes, and of | 


the cause of right and truth, we solemnly assert before 
the world the innocence of the people and the guilt of 
Metternich and Austria. These, and these only, are 
aiswerable for the blood of the murdered in Gallicia, 


equally as the Czars were for the deaths of the victims | 


who fell at Human and Praga. ‘Therefore, we greet the 
entire Polish people as brothers. The nationality of 


Poland has gained a great and sure foundation by ac- 
knowledging the rights of the people; and when Poland 
Matshals her sons she must conquer, for since the mani- 


festo of Cracow we have a fatherland that is no longer | 


the country of a mere class, but also the fatherland of 
@ whole Polish people. 
IV. Finally, we declare that Russia and Prussia are, 
equally with Austria, the murderers of Poland, the exe- 


th 


e cause of Poland, under the dreadful inquisitions, on 


the racks, in the dungeons, and on the scaffolds of | 


Ussia and Prussia, are martyrs to the rights of their 
fatherland, equally - 
Sacres, or by the decrers of Austria. We further declare 
that the Open or secret adherents of any of those Go- 
vernments who took part in the partition of Poland, are 
participators in their criminality, no matter under what 





cutioners of her children, and that those who suffer for | 


with those who perished in the mas- | 


disguise, and that these unnatural children of Poland 
deserve the greatest curse, who, availing themselves of 
the public indignation against Austria, appeal to the 
meanest of passions, to fear and selfishness, in order to 
allure their countrymen into the snares of Muscovite or 
Prussian policy, and thus strengthen the yoke of these 
two usurpers. 

The meeting, moreover, resolves to publish the above 
resolutions in the English language, with a faithful 
translation of the manifesto of the 22nd of February, 
from the Polish original, in the hands of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Democratic Society, and a list 
of the principal murders committed in Gallicia by the 
Austrian Government. The meeting authorized their 
President and Secretary to carry this resolution into 
effect, and solicit the English press to give publicity to 
the above. E. Stanrewicz, Chairman. 

X. Fink, Secretary. 


MANIFESTO OF THE POLISH NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, Fepruany 22, 1846, 


Poles!—The hour of insurrection has struck. The 
whole of dismembered Poland rises and greatens. Our 
brethren have already risen, and in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, in Lithuania, and in the Russian provinces, are 
fighting against the enemy. They are fighting for their 
most sacred rights, of which they have been deprived by 
foree and fraud. You know well what has passed and is 
still occurring. The flower of our youth are languishing 
in dungeons, the old, whose counsels guided us, are given 
up to contempt ; our clergy is deprived of all respect ; in 
a word, all whose actions, or even thoughts, have shown 
the resolve to live and to die for Poland, have been de- 
stroyed or immured in prison, or are in danger of being 
so every moment. The groans of millions of our brethren, 
who perish under the knout, or pine in subterranean 
cells, or are driven into the ranks of our oppressors and 
subjected to all the sufferings which humanity is capable 
of enduring, have struck our hearts and caused them to 
bleed. We have been robbed of our glory; our language 
has been forbidden to us; the profession of the faith of 
out fathers prohibited. Insurmountable barriers have 
been opposed to the amelioration of our social condition. 
Brother has been armed against brother, and the most 
honoured children of our country have been reviled by 
ealumnies. Brothers, one step more, and there would 
be no Poland, not even a single Pole. Our grand- 
children would eurse our memory for having left them 
nothing in one of the finest countries in the world but 
deserts and ruins, for having allowed chains to be put 
upon ovr warlike people and forced them to profess a 
foreign faith, and to speak a foreign language, and for 
having reduced them to be slaves of those who have 
trampled upon our rights. The dust of our fathers, of 
those martyrs of the rights of our nation, calls to us from 
the tomb to avenge them; the infant at the breast calls 
upon us to preserve for him the country which God has 
confided to us; the free nations of the entire world invite 
us not to allow the sacred principle of our nationality to 
be destroyed; God himself invites us, He, who will one 
day demand from us an account of what we have done 
with it, 

We are upwards of twenty millions. Let us rise as one 
man, and no force on earth can crush our power. We 
shall enjoy such liberty as never was known on earth. 
Let us conquer a state of society, in which every man 
shall enjoy his share of the fruits of the earth, according 
to his merits [earnings] and his capacity, in which no 
[exclusive] privilege, of any kind whatever, will beallowed 
to remain; in which every Pole will find a full guarantee 
for himself, his wife, and his children; in which every 
man disabled by nature in the use of his bodily or mental 
functions, will find, without humiliation, the unfailing 
assistance of the whole social body; a state in which 
those portions of land which hitherto hare been merely in 
the CONDITIONAL possession of their cultivators, will 
become their ABSOLUTE property; in which ALL RENT 
[white and black, according to the feudal acceptation of 
the term], soccage labour, and other similar burdens 
[entailed upon these lands], will cease without any in- 
demnity [to the landlords), and those who will devote 
themselves in arms to the national cause, will be remune- 
rated by a grant of land from the national domains. 

Poles! from this moment we recognise no distinction 
among ourselves; brethren, henceforward we are the 
sons of one mother, our country; of one father, God, 
who is in Heaven! Let us invoke His support, that He 
may bless our arms, and grant us victory; but to draw 
down His blessings we must not sully ourselves with in- 
temperance or plunder, we must not disgrace our conse- 
crated arms by urging them for oppression, or for the 
murder of the disarmed dissenter and foreigner; for we 
do not struggle against [the people of foreign) nations, 
but against our [common] oppressors. And now, in tes- 
timony of our union, let us adopt the national cockade 
and take the following oath:— 

‘*] swear to serve Poland, my country, by counsel, 
word, and deed. I swear to sacrifice to her all my per- 
sonal views, my fortune, and my life! I swear obedience 
to the National Government, which has been established 
in Cracow, the 22nd of this month, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, in Krysztofory-house, and to all the authorities 
appointed by the Government, as God may stand me in 
my need.” 

This manifesto will be inserted in the Government 
Journal, transmitted in separate sheets throughout 
Poland, proclaimed from the pulpits of all churches, and 
placarded in all public places. 

Cracow, February 22, 1846. 

(Signed) Lupwik GorzkowskI. 
JOHN TYSSOWSKI. 
ALEXANDER GRZEGORZEWSKI. 
Kanrot Rocawskt, Secretary of the Government. 

N.B. The words inserted between crotchets in the 
above translation, do not belong to the manifesto, having 
been added merely as elucidatory of the text. 


Democratic Bntelliqrare. 


—~__—_ 
ION’S LETTER ON POLITICAL SUICIDE. 
Feb. 12, 1851, 

Sirn,—The second letter of Ion to the Chartista, 
entitled Political Suicide, I do not feel myself compe- 
tent to reply to, not from want of experience in 
Chartist agitations, for I have been among the “ en- 
rolled” for fifteen years, but because it is as well to 
confess that a poor uneducated working man like 
myself is not master enough to grapple successfully 
with the eloquent sophisms contained therein. 

One portion of that letter, however, relates in a 
measure to me, inasmuch as I happen to be the un- 
fortunate wight who pro the resolution Ion 
is so indignant about, which resolution the meeting 
at John-street, being ‘‘ badly educated,” took care 
unanimously to pass. 

Now, will Ion keep his eye on the follo 
fact—that the Chartist Executive, of which he forms 
a part, have been elected (as he very properly says) 
to develope wider measures, enlarge the Chartist 
party, improve its character, and advance it towards 

olitical success. But to do this effectually, the 

xecutive themselves must be somewhat like that 
model of a bishop set up by Saint Paul in his letter 
to Timothy; they must, if not “ blameless,”’ at least 
be “ vigilant” of ‘good haviour; “not brawlers” 
nor “covetous” either of filthy lucre, or what is 
just as filthy, the evanescent adulation of an un- 
thinking mobocracy, calling themselves “ dear 
children” and ‘old guards,” Moreover, they must 
have a good report of them which are without; 
but a portion of the Executive has not that good 
report. One accuses another of belying the well- 
known character of Englishmen and abetting the 
cowardly crime of assassination; the other empha- 
tically denies this horrible charge, and justly de- 
mands to be brought before his accuser face to face : 
and does Ion gravely contend “that this is no 
business of the public;’’ and that the dispassion- 
ately investigating this charge is a form of Poli. 
tical Suicide which must be put an end to? Would 
the “ Anti-Corn-Law League”’ have tolerated Cob- 
den’s charging Bright thus, after the fashion des- 
cribed? Certainly not. 

But who is to investigate this matter? Who better 
than the executive—independent of the natural desire 
actuating all societies to protect their brethren from 
foul calumny, or separate themselves from those found 
guilty of wilful wrong ; it is also undesirable, I think, 
that they who shield wrong doing, are themselves 
sharers in that wrong. This isapublic matter—you,Mr, 
Editor, and your coadjutor Ion have been elected by us 
because we thought you would be true to the cause, 
and you cannot be true to the cause unless you be 
true unto yourselves : if the fountain be impure, can 
the streams be clear? Depend on it, that the passing 
of that resolution in John-street, demanding the 
Executive fully to investigate the above charge, will 
not end in the mere assent to the principle therein 
contained; that motion was only a step in the right 
direction ; and ‘badly educated’”’ as the Chartists 
have been (and heaven knows they have by some), 
still we have learned the A BC of common justice 
between man and man, and know by painful expe- 
rience that democracy can never triumph, or even 
approach a triumph, while we merely continue to 
denounce an open enemy, all the while refusing from 
fear of exposing our weakness (fata) mistake) to lash 
a false friend naked through our ranks. 

Joun James Bezen, 





LETTERS TO CHARTISTS. 





III. BEWARE OF QUARRELS, 

The working classes have acquired great political 
knowledge, and possess more energy than all classes 
conventially above them; it only needs, to secure 
their progress, that the direction of their power shall 
be judicious. This constitutes the reason for reverting 
to the wisdom of one mode of action, in great favour 
among them. In order to give place to Mr. Bezer's 
letter, which illustrates this subject, my remarks 
must be very brief this week. What has been the 
history of the Chartist party but a long tissue of 
personal disputes? ‘ Measures, not Men,” has been 
the cry; but Men and not Measures has been the 
practice. Throughout political quarters, during the 
past fortnight, the enemies of Chartism have chuckled 
at what seems to them the stale, but continually-suc- 
cessful trick, of flinging a personal dispute into the 
Chartist camp, in order to divert the Executive and 
prostrate their influence. Mr, Bezer will not fail to 
see, that Mr. Cobden bringing a charge against Mr, 
Bright is a very different thing from Mr. O'Connor 
doing the same to Mr. Harney. Mr. Cobden has 
a reputation for measure in his speech and 
care in his facts. Mr. O’Connor makes such 
an extraordinary use of language and facts, that 
the most skilful political computator cannot 
always determine his meaning. Any how the Anti- 
Corn Law League would not interfere in a dispute ; 
they would, at most, only pronounce om go when 

it was ended. When Sir Robert , brought a 
| charge of recommending his assassination against 
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The Leaver. 





[Sarorpay, 





Mr. Cobden, I am not aware that the cengee ever 
arrested their movement to interfere with the belli- 
gerents. 

Mr. Bezer has agitated for many years without 
reward, and suffered imprisonment without repining, 
and is entitled to the consideration of his views, 
especially as he has held them at so much cost. I 
will, therefore, tell him why I “gravely contend that 
personal political disputes are no business of the 
public’s.”” Cannot Mr. Harney take care of his 
own character? Is not his veracity as great as 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s? If, therefore, Mr. O’Con- 
nor should make a charge against him (which 
it now appears he has not), all Mr. Harney has 
to do is to disprove it, and if he does, will not the 
public believe him ? and if they do what occasion is 
there for any more to do about the matter? De 
Morgan relates in his dispute with Sir William Ha- 
milton, that an old Scotch professor, averse to duel- 
ling, was once asked what he would do if any one 
called him a liar. ‘‘ Why,” said the brave old fel- 
low, ‘I'd tell him to pruv it—and if he did I ought 
to be ashamed of myself—and if he did’nt he ought 
to be ashamed of himself.”” All personal disputes 
= to come to this, and might come to this if the 
public were wise and set their faces against participa- 
tion in those quarrels which begin in pond secs and 
endin hate; which swallow up time, temper, and 
character, and delay public progress. Ion. 





GENERAL BEM.—LOUIS BLANC’S ORATION, 

On Thursday evening last a public meeting, com- 
posed of persons of all nations, assembled at the 
John-street Institution, to commemorate the pa- 
triotism and services of this distinguished hero. 
Carl. Schaper presided. A brilliant speech was 
delivered by Louis Blanc. Messrs. Harney, Si- 
mony, Szavaz, Kiewiecz, and Drs. Tausenan and 
Frank paid earnest tributes to the memory of the 
departed general. We subjoin a translation of 
Louis Blanc’s speech :— 


“Tt is not for a Frenchman, speaking before an assem- 
bly of Hungarians, to retrace the prodigies of this war, 
which was the wonder and admiration of Europe, and 
which bas rendered the name of Bem imperishable. But 
what a Frenchman may recal here is, that the Hungarian 
war had not for its only object to protect the inviolability 
of such or such a territory, to avenge the legitimate pride 
of such or such a nationality, but also to defend the prin- 
ciples of justice, and the ideas by which the conscience 
of the Peoples is agitated at the present time. 

**Who does not remember the acts of the Hungarian 
Diet after the Revolution of February? A national and 
responsible Ministry ; civil and political equality, without 
distinction of language or sect; the equal taxation of all, 
nobles or not; the land restored to its cultivators. Be- 
hold by what glorious reforms did Hungary announce 
the spirit in which her children drew the sword! In this 
sense, we may assert that the Hungarian cause was a 
eause truly European; and that, in the hands of the 
heroic soldiers of Bem, the flag of independence was also 
that of liberty ! 

“The kings were not blind to this. The manifesto 
published by the Emperor Nicholas when he sent his 
armies to Austria contained these words, ‘ Kussia will 
fulfil her holy mission.” Now, of what mission did he 
speak? Peter the Great had said in his political 
testament, ‘I found Russiaa stream, I leave her a river, 
and my successor will make her a vast sea.’ The 
Emperor Nicholas would fain have added to the insolent 
words of the Czar Peter, ‘and this vast sea shall sub- 
merge the liberties of the world.’ Ah! it will be to the 
eternal honour of the Hungarians to have figured in the 
front rank in this supreme struggle of the two Europes 
of which Napoleon spoke—Cossack and Republican. It 
will be to the eternal honour of the Hungarians that the 
Emperor of Russia has not thought it possible to march 
straight to the Republic in order to destroy it, except by 
passing over their dead bodies. 

“But, at the same time, I proclaim it with profound 
grief in thinking of my country, shame, eternal shame to 
the French Government, for having permitted, without 
a single word of protestation, this sacrilegious aggression. 
Hungary abandoned, Italy oppressed: behold two stains 
of blood which this Louis Buonaparte has upon his 
forehead ; blood stains, like those in Macbeth, which all 
the waves of ocean could not efface. 

“A great man of this country, Lord Chatham, once 
said; ‘ witha man who does not see that it is for the 
interest of England to arrest the encroachments of Rus- 
sian power, discussion is impossible.’ And to me it 
seems that we say: ‘with a man who does not see that 
it is for the interest of all Peoples, and even of the Rus- 
sian people itself, to arrest the encroachments of Russian 
power, discussion is impossible.’ 


«Yes, Hungary, in this war, more memorable than | 


that of the Thirty Years, has been the advanced guard 


of civilization, compelled to engage with barbarism in a | 


final struggle. It is that which gives to the efforts of so 
many noble warriors an historical importance, and as it 
were a sacred character. And with respect to Bem, 
whether he was or was not a Democrat, his glory has 
been that of being a chief of militant Democracy. 

** Most assuredly, citizens, I am not one of those who 
love war for war’s sake. That thieving on a large scale, 
which men call conquest, fills me with horror, and con- 
querors with contempt. If I might choose for my coun- 
try the motto of its foreign policy it should be :—Pro. 
pagandism ever, but never Conquest! I would add that, 
even when it itself is not an atrocious folly, war is at 
best one of those ever to be lamented acts of wisdom 


which prove the general folly of men. I would add that 
kings only are interested in the permanence of armies, 
because they have need of armed proletarians to keep in 
subjection the proletarians without arms. 

«But is the time arrived for the Peoples to sing in 
chorus a hymn to peace? Let such be the belief of those 
naifs philosophers who have lately been hurrying here 
and there and assembling in their congresses of peac>, 
whilst Russian cannon decimated Hungarian soldiers, 
and Frenchmen become Vandals, were compelling Italian 
independence to render up its last sigh. 

“For us, citizens, we believe that so long as despots 
have their satellites it is well that Liberty should have 
her soldiers. We believe that far from laying down the 
sword the Peoples ought, to use an expression of one of 
our revolutionary heroes of the convention, to cast far 
away the scabbard. 

** Without doubt some day, if our dearest hopes do not 
deceive us, from all parts of the globe this sublime cry 
shall mount to Heaven: “ Vive la Paix!” But in the 
meantime, citizens, as long as there shall be oppressors: 
“Vive la Guerre!” 


Tue Executive Committesg of the National Charter 
Association met on Wednesday evening last. Messrs. 
Arnott, Grassby, Harney, Holyoake, Jones, Milne, and 
O’Connor were present. Messrs. Hunt and Reynolds 
were absent, through indisposition. Correspondence was 
received from four new Toealities. Messrs. Hunniball 
and Piercy, the auditors, gave in their report, which the 
had found perfectly correct. It was unanimously agreed, 
“ That Mr. O'Connor having pledged his word that the 
report in Reynolds’s Newspaper relative to what he said 
of Mr. Harney at the recent ‘ Conference at Manchester’ 
is utterly incorrect; and denied Mr. Harney’s ever 
having to his knowledge ‘ recommended private as- 
sassination,’ as also that he had stated that he dis- 
charged Mr. Harney, the truth being that Mr. Harney 
voluntarily relinquished the Editorship of the Northern 
Star, this committee feels that Mr. Harney is fully exone- 
rated from the imputations cast upon him in the speech 
ascribed to Mr. O'Connor; and finally resolves that the 
matter now wholly rests between Mr. O’Connor and the 
reporter of Reynolds's Newspaper.’" A _ deputation, 
Messrs. Jones and Holyoake, were appointed to wait on 
the Governmental authorities, to inquire into the destina- 
tion and treatment of William Cuffey. Several of the 
local councils having requested the Executive to deter- 
mine how the delegates to the Convention shall be paid ; 
it was resolved that it will best accord with the principle 
of equality, and be most just to distant localities, that 
the delegates be paid their expenses from a general 
fund ; and that the several local councils be urged to 
canvass the districts for subscriptions, and Chartists gene- 
rally are hereby requested to subscribe and collect for the 
Convention Fund. 

Democratic AND SoctaL CONFERENCE. — On the 
2nd instant this Conference held its monthly meeting in 
the John-street Institution. The Committee of Obser- 
vation came to the decision of meeting monthly (on the 
first Sunday in the month), its proper business being to 
effect the associated advocacy of Social and Democratic 
| Reform, preferring to aid its being done by existing 
| Societies ; but if no other body will do it, doing it itself. 
| Tnomas Paixe.—On the 9th instant, at John-street 
| Institution, the birthday of this politician and theological 
writer was celebrated 
James Watson, the publisher, occupied the chair. 





“The 


spoken to by Mr Holyoake and Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
Ernest Jones, Mr. Kidd, and others spoke to the memory 
of Paine and kindred sentiments. A letter was read 
from Mr. Linton, saying that he was commemorating 
Paine’s exertions in his advocacy in his English Republic. 
Mr. Holyoake stated that he had received a letter from a 
Minister of a German Church, expressing the desire of 
his German brethren for communication with the 
English friends of Paine. 

Cuartist MonuMENT.—We are informed by Mr. Cox 
that the monument in memory of Hanchard, Williams, 
and Sharp has been erected in Victoria-park. 


Tue Source or THE Para, AGGRESSION.—Bound 
by the treaty of Vienna, England—while Hungary was 
crushed under the hoofs of the Cossacks, and Rome 
mangled by the African soldiers of France—stood on 
neutral ground; protesting feebly and faintly, in the 
Queen’s speech, calling the Hungarian war of indepen- 
dence a “‘ civil war,’’ while in the Austrian despatches it 
was termed ‘ta rebellion.” Rome was putdown. The 
Pope returned. The cardinals lorded it over the people. 
The inquisition was re-established. Men, like Achilli 
} and Henri Cernuschi, were imprisoned. Gavazzi and 
| Ventura were proscribed. Timid constitutionalists, who 

had, like Pantaleoni and Mamiami, acted with the Pope 
| in the autumn of ’48, were banished. And, in all its 
| power and all its terror, the Catholic religion was re- 
, organized, its priesthood irritated by defeat, and impatient 
| for revenge. Nearly all over Europe the Catholic power 
wassetup. Russia, semi-Catholic, leagued with Austria, 
Bavaria, Naples, and the minor absolutists of Germany. 
What should be done, what could be done? England's 
turn came, and the sharp hints, forwarded to Palmerston 
| by the Austrian Minister in "48, have found their fulfil- 

ment in 1850-1. The Catholic coalition was complete, 

when, favoured by the Puseyite movement and the con- 

versions from Oxford, Pio Nono, acting under the orders 

of the Catholic coalition, sent his celebrated bull to 
| England. Nicholas of Westminster followed it, and be- 
came the outpost of Nicholas of St. Petersburg! The 
coming of Dr. Wiseman is a retaliation for the Italian 

ogress of Lord Minto in 1847, and for the crime of 
_ eoentiong who supplied Sicily with warlike stores in 
1848.— rom the Berkshire Independent, a spirited liberal 
newspaper recently established. 





by a very numerous meeting. | 


Development of Reason in Politics and Religion,” was | 





is 


Associative Progress. 


MR. WALTER COOPER’S TOUR IN THE PROVINCES, 


Srr,—Having been requested by several of our friends 
to send 7 a report of my tour, I commence by st 
that on New Year’s-day I was present at a gran testing 
of the Bury Labour Redemption Society held in the 
Town-hall, the finest building in the town, Upwards of 
800 of our codperative brethren sat down to tea. Pro. 
fessor Maurice, of London, ably filled the chair, sup 
by Messrs. Vansittart Neale, Hughes, Mansfield, amp- 
bell, and Lee, promoters from London. Lloyd Jones and 
myself, also addressed the meeting. There was some 
excellent music, and on the whole the meeting was one 
of the finest of the kind I ever saw. It has given 4 
mighty impetus to the cause of coOperation. They have 
now a codperative store, and are taking on an aver, 
£50 per week, On Monday, the 20th, I lectured at 
again, and found to my surprise and delight hun 
dreds of men (I am not exaggerating) who came, not 
merely to hear the lecture, but to pay their we 

ence. They are realizing a capital very rapidly, and 
intend setting some codperative shoemakers to work, 
Verily, with God’s help, we’ll beat Mammon yet! The 
next important meeting was held at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Manchester, the Reverend T. Lee, Inde. 
pendent minister of Pendleton, filled the chair. This 
gentleman is heart and soul with the working men, and 
is gloriously doing battle for them in the Pendleton 
movement, of which more anon. The meeting was 
addressed by Professor Maurice, Lloyd Jones, Campbell, 
our friend Hughes gave some excellent legal advice, and 
T. P. Roberts moved a vote of thanks to the London 
promoters, which was carried by acclamation. Altogether 
these gentlemen have great reason to be satisfied with 
their reception in Manchester, and, seeing how they are 
attacked in the Edinburgh and Eclectic Reviews, let ug 
hope that the confidence of the working men will give 
them increased strength and courage to do battle in the 
future. 

The next important meeting was held in the Bradford 
Mechanic’s Institution. Your able correspondent, Mr. E, 
Forster, filled the chair. I had often heard that this gen. 
tleman was the best employer in England, and most as- 
suredly the kindly and most enthusiastic manner in which 
he was welcomed to the chair by the working men of his 
own town is tomy mind sufficient proof of the fact. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Lloyd Jones and myself, 
At the conclusion the Reverend Dr. Godwin of the Baptist 
College, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, told 
the meeting that he fully agreed with all he had heard, 
said some kind things of Mr. Jones and myself, and pro- 
phesied that the next time we visited Bradford the Me- 
chanics’ Institution would not be large enough to hold 
the meeting. 

[ next returned to Manchester, and on the following 
Sunday lectured twice in the Garratt-road Institution, 
In the evening the room was perfectly crammed, and the 
best feeling prevailed. 

The next scene of my labours was the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne district. On Sunday the 12th I lectured twice in 
the large Lecture-hall, Newcastle, the audiences were 
good, and the subjects were, ‘‘ The Present Position of 
the Working Classes,” and “The Literature of So- 
cialism.”” When I was here four months ago the tailors, 
acting under my advice, formed a codperative association, 
They have succeeded toa remarkable extent. They have 
had as many as fourteen men at work. They have paid 
themselves the best wages in the town, and have realized 
considerable profit. Their present premises are so small 
that they are taking larger in the best streetof thetown. 
The gratitude of those men was quite cheering. ‘The 
got upatea-party on my behalf, at which many kin 
things were said. A deputation of the shoemakers 
waited upon me anxious to form an association. They 
have held their first meeting. On Tuesday and Friday 
following I lectured at Sunderland ; Councillor Williams, 
an old social reformer, filled the chair. At the conclusion 
of the lectures, the Reverend Mr. Sinee, Unitarian Minister 
of the town, kindly expressed himself delighted with all 
he had heard, and moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
This gentlemen is exceedingly beloved by the working 
men of Sunderland; he has founded a People’s College 
for the working men, and is almost every night engaged 
in teaching them. At the conclusion of the meeting I 
had to attend to a deputation of stonemasons who are 
about to form an association; they have found their own 
capital, and wished for my advice on their laws. They 
seem brave and earnest men. As soon as they had gone 
a body of tailors waited on me for the same purpose. 
Between my first and second lecture they had met, and 
twenty-seven of them had paid their money. By this 
time they number, I should think, between sixty and 
seventy. I gave them the best advice I could, and it 
was near twelve o’clock when I got home to the Tem- 
perance Hotel. 

I next visited North Shields in company with the most 
active codperator in Newcastle, Mr. Mason Watson, who, 

by-the-bye, is a Baptist local preacher, but an excellent, 
hard-working, earnest man. We were invited by the 
working men specially to attend a large meeting in the 
Temperance-hall, capable of holding 800 or 900 persons, 
which was crammed with attentive auditors. Mr. John- 
son, of the town, filled the chair. The Reverends 
Messrs. Frazer and Duncan had promised to attend. At 
the conclusion of my speech, the Reverend Mr. Duncan, 
son of the celebrated founder of savings’ banks, said he 
would be the recreant son of a worthy sire if his sym- 
pathies were not in favour of the working class. He 
would pledge himself to no party politics, but all that 
would tend to the welfare of that class he would labour 
earnestly to effect. I have since visited Burnley, Padi- 
ham, Heywood, &e. &c.; at the last named place they 
have only been in operation ten months, They have. 
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are not often good lawyers, at least he seems not to ¥ 
have been, and his solicitor found it no difficult task 
to impose upon him, according to his own tale. He 
could not get from him the particulars of his pr . 
It was necessary to get him out ofthe way. He had 
purchased some household articles, and of course 
wanted money to pay for them. He was told he must 
wait u short time; the affairs of the estate were not 
quite settled, the will was not quite proved. However, 
he was sued for the amount, and, ultimately, arrested 
for £120. Once in prison he was safe. Money was 
then lent to him, not enough to pay his debt, and get 
out; but to keep him in food, and from making a 
noise. This little became in time a good sum, 
Then, kindly, his friend allowed him to retain the 
borrowed money on paying exorbitant interest. 
He must sign papers, give mortgages, &c. Some- 
a how or other it was managed to file a bill against 
him. Now he was rendered perfectly helpless. A 

(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME receiver, an officer of the court, wae appointed. 3 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY has been under the protection of the court some 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. } | years, and he is allowed to know nothing that is 

| going on. He has never received a sixpence. It ‘is 
There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much | not in dispute, but they have sold the greater portion 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, | of his estate; for what purpose does not appear ; 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitablefor | and to use his own words :—“ They have taken all 
gtd nlncte, Serr eayenY «teem 4 at least, be tolerable for my property from me, and here I am left; all I know 
: is, that when I was brought here, I had ten or twelve 

| thousand pounds.”” His property lias been trans- 
ferred, by legal means, to the pockets of others, with- 

| out his leave or knowledge, whilst he is left to finish 
| his earthly career in the Queen’s Prison! ‘ What 
right has he to complain,” says Sir Edward, “ he can 
get out immediately by the Insolvent Court!” I 
may say—‘“‘Oh! most wise, most excellent judge; 
Times on the Chancery Reform Association. Ibeg| oh! just judge—a second Daniel come to judg- 
this favour on three grounds:—Istly. As a member | ment!”’ ‘This poor man is not allowed a voice in 
of that society, which Sir Edward has criticized so | his own affairs. The court holds his property ; and it 
freely, having been unable to attend the meeting held | does as it pleases with it. ‘I hough the court has his 
on the 30th ultimo. 2ndly. In justice to the unfor- | property it does not pay his trifling debts, and liberate 
tunate sufferers in prison, some of whom I am pre- him. He sees no prospect of better things. Is he not 


Che Leader. 


Fes. 15, 1851.] 





divided in t among them £230, every farthing of 
which would have gone into the pockets of shopkeeper. 
é Some of your readers may ask what I am teaching. 
In 3 few words I tell you. The great theme is this— 
is done for the working classes must be done 
S them. I tell them to make the best laws which their 
yy wisdom can devise. To select the best men they 
‘ get as man rs; and when they have elected them 
ae ender entire obedience to their own laws and managers. 
fa manager is unfit, his unfitness will soon appear; but 
‘ence is too blessed a thing to do without. It is by 
sence to their laws and to their manager that the | 
men of Pendleton have put up sixty power-looms. I had | 
asure of seeing the machinery yesterday. The 
’g mill will be more terrible to selfish capitalists | 
than a host of street barricades. I tell them, in con- | 
clusion, that if they would be free they must no longer | 
beslaves to their own vices. Avoid, as pesthouses, the | 
n palace and beershop. Freedom is too holy to be 
& uted by any connection with these places. 
Having faith in God, in truth, and in humanity, I 
believe the ‘‘ good time is coming.” 
Yours respectfully, WALTER CoorPer. 
is letter was first omitted through our Index—then 
through an analogous pressure. We regret the delay in 


its appearance. ] 


Haut or Scrence.—This hall, situate in the City- 
road, has progressed under the management of Mr. 
William Bendall, until it now is both commodious 
and elegant, and, together with the coffee-room and 
saloon, is adapted to various forms of meetings 
andeommittees. Every night it is occupied with lec- 
tures, amusements, or tuition classes. At present, 
Thomas Cooper is delivering orations there on Sunday 
evenings on Roman history; on Monday evening, on 
astronomy, bringing a poet’s fervour to illustrate the 
miracles of that sublime science. 

TemPLE OF Free Tuovent.—A society is in pro- 

ss, the object of which is, by means of donations and 
shares, to raise a fund for securing a large hall in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford-street, wherein the irdustrious 
classes may assemble to acquire and communicate useful 
knowledge, and where they may have recreation and | 




















SIR EDWARD SUGDEN AND THE COURT OF 
CHANCERY. 
20, King-street, St, James's, Feb. 1, 1851. 
Srr,—Will you permit me, through your in- 
fluential journal, to answer certain remarks made | 
by Sir Edward Sugden in the columns of the 
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phat ~ “9 eter 
: ager se cls Agr Teen 9000 | pared to show are much ae: geese by the un-/ a victim of Chancery? The court holds his money 
. ns, with committee room, library, and depot for | warrantable statements of the ex-Chancellor of | from him; it will not pay his debts, which its process 
“ Rooke, reading room, class rooms, school rooms for | Ireland, And, lastly, that the facts may be made | has been the cause of bringing upon him; nor will it 
h children of both sexes, shop for the sale of publications, | known to the public, which, with so much circum- | enable him to do so. ‘This appears to me a most 
8 and other conveniences. Mr. T. Whitaker, of No. 23, | locution and artistic adroitness, have been evaded and | atrocious case, for it is clear, that had the court not 
e John-street, Fitzroy-square, is appointed the financial | withheld by that right honourable and learned | taken possession of his estate, he would at once have 
f. secretary, which is a guarantee of the business efficiency | gentleman. freed himself from his dungeon walls. But if he 
t of the project. All willing to aid an object so desirable | The charge I prefer against Sir Edward is this, | were liberated to-morrow, it is not impossible that he 
d Peeeeentcate with Mr. Whitaker. hat he h "i ie statements calculated to mislead | might have to seek an asylum in the workhouse ! 
. Mr. Luptow's Lecture.—At the soirée of the Codpe- | Chet Be Bas meee © > ae b SETS wer = ie 2 1 ) ‘ sae 
4 setlve Store, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-equare, held .on | the public. It would have been more prudent, at The next case reflects somewhat on Sir Edward's 
_ Wednesday evening last, Mr. Ludlow delivered a reply | the same time decorous, if he had invited strict in- | unfortunate memory. He says:—‘ This gentleman 
d tothe Edinburgh Review. The subject was ‘ Opponents | quiry into the subject; if he had made himself con- | has been in prison since 1846 for not answering, and 
of Christian Socialism. The Reasoner, the Edinburgh | versant with the facts before he presumed to publish | not delivering up deeds.’ Sir Edward goes on to 
g Review, and the Eclectic ;* but, owing to the importance | to the world a direct contradiction to the statements | say, ** that he told him that he was not insolvent, 
\. and variety of topics mooted in the Edinburgh Review, | of the association. I have been assured by some of | and was about to move for his discharge on the 
¢ the evening was devoted tothat. The rejoinder to the | the parties themselves that he did not examine those | ground of irregularity. The gentleman assured me, 
: Edinburgh was able and complete on the part of Chris-| whom he gives the public to understand he did | that he stated nothing of the surt! and described the 
\- tian ana and it —— Face iovagity, ~coeht hich | examine. Did it never occur to him, as a lawyer, | interview to be this. Sir Edward was reading the 
a oo utions to the literature of the Socialistic | that the truth of a matter so pursued was not sea | paper when his name was announced. He started 
r + aa committee formed to dissemi- | t® be long veiled from the public? For though Truth | round saying:—“Oh! Mr. ——, I know you I 
~ nite Mr. Owen's views during the Great Exhibition met | ™&Y encounter many crosses by the way, in the end | think ;” “ Very likely, Sir Edward,” was the reply, 
:, on Wednesday evening last, when communications were | it rel ese = ai net Si Edward had “for I’ve seen you before.” “ Saf dye rf 
: received from Paisley, Halifax, Derby, and other dis- elieve, notwithstanding, that Sir Edward had no | say to you, you're not a victim.”’ ** But, Sir Edward, 
~ tricts highly deourabt to the objects af the committee. | desire to propagate a mistatement; still his offence | wi!l you have the goodness to hear what my case is?” 
d Parties desirous of promoting this important propaganda | is great in having thus boldly and unhesitatingly dis- | ‘No, I want to see some of the others, you are not 
: 4 ee — the secretary, Henry A. Ivory, 52, | seminated the most unfounded assertions, without | one that I want.” ‘Then may I ask, why you sent for 
ege place, Camden-town. srosecuting rigid inquiry, to protect himself from | me? Was it that you might state that, you had seen 
le Yared — <q eer roma has pt ay to falling ine mei : some might have been deceived by | the Chancery soheanaes ? 5 Sir Edward eu his 
4 rangements for ph his ah ct, nage even ok aa — indifference, 9 a pane ig gee - pong ear’ ~~ i ¥ — He then — -p = 
| : ag il = dane : ‘e erfect certainty, manifested in the mode in which | not say what Sir Edward imputes to me, for he wou 
; ir a ag tide. lids Wax ay . ~~ Sir away! ran — the ee who oe content | not hen a word I = to may.” Sys is the way 
&.; Burstall. per Mr. William Sands. £1. Hyde. per | to take all for granted, without personal patient in- | Sir Edward ascertains whether or not the association 
: Mr. J. Sentles, lls, 4d.; Huddersfield, ter Me o quiry. It is obvious the Chancery Reform Associa- | was correct!) “It is untrue that I have books or 
" Studdard, 5s. Communal building fund:—Hyde, per | ton has brought down the anger of Sir Edward by | deeds which I refuse to give up. My co-defendant 
r J, Bradley, ls. 6d.; Leeds, 9s. Mr. David Green gave a | neglecting to take especial notice of that act which | is, I believe, detained for some deeds, yet has made 
" lecture on the Redemption Society on Sunday evening, | he introduced into Parliament, and because the | affidavit long since, that they have never been in her 
Rs owed 2, nee. At the close a discussion | society will not go with Sir Edward in thinking it | custody, but always in the hands of the solicitor; 
J Fone anal Pero the rape and a — the most perfect and efficient reform, and all that ever whose clerk stated, that he had seen them in the 
i of large Silas: mtensle. Rawsel, Euontagies, Gilden was or could be necessary for the relief of chancery | pe ee wee hace p wtp ers he 4 oo 
oa rs al Saad eae ie Bag ay er, destralleg ~ | victims. ericho ere he will give themup!’’ What, this infallible 
: pow Tle hp ay med . ee pty dae eae Sir nage me 4 went to the bey oe “ | court a or seven py on mistaken 
ulated districts in the W tiding. ascertain whether the statements put forward by the | grounds ? e adds, * never owed a guinea in m 
> ~ PRING-KNiPE CU whee <n Srore. — | association were correct as regarded the Chancery | life till I was imprisoned; and now I do not owe om 
: We understand that a portion of the spring-knife cutlers | prisoners, and, after examining their cases, adds:— | man a shilling. Since I have been kept here, of 
. in this town are making indefatigable efforts to establish | ‘I could not find one who could be deemed a/| course, I have been unable to do anything for my 
i & store for the sale of groceries and all kinds of provi- | victim. Several of them, when I asked them whe- | family. I have had heavy expenses and much mis- 
Q sions generally, to be called the ‘‘ Spring-Knife Cutlers’ | ther they considered themselves victims of the court, | fortune. I have had enough to’ do to provide for 
d aoe Store.” The chief objects of this society | said they did not”! (One of them only, Sir Ed- | theirdaily wants. I am detained for costs which I 
t ian stg! tse ato a good By oo arbor ward, told you he was no victim; and, vee he is | do a woe I —.. I = made a age wn and 
: allowed to work in the concern for the joint benefit of not!) When I read this, it was my turn to be sur- | could not help myself. us is a man drag ed be- 
| the society - : : rised; and I was surprised. I then determined to | fore the court, with the fear of costs on one side, and 
: euderae dein anlonetie on sg ceahe searching — ow to ascertain —— of = grim —- mE on ar 2 — 
: on, We strongly recommend every individua us was in error; that if the association was, then to very pretty fun, but I fancy it s vastly like 
; most formidable Sole, of which + pean one ete have publicly acknowledged the same. ‘The result | injustice, Another is that of a guaiittngn,’ Wed 
: = in Sheffield, to rouse themselves, and add their | of that inquiry is, however, that I find the state- began by asssuring me, that Sir Edward had most 
. a to we who are already making strenuous efforts | ments of Sir Edward to be most erroneous. It is | imperfectly described the cases of the Chancery 
° sty ~s condition of their fellow-workmen. A so- unnecessary to mention names—I pledge myself for | prisoners; that he had not written from information 
: fon end wl to A a ge formed in Rochdale some time | the faithfulness of my assertions —but should Sir | given him by those parties he professed to have gone 
; Baseciated to Sor 8 ype —— A ———— a Edward require the names, I am at perfect liberty to | to examine, but had evidently taken his ideas either 
; and we believe that. at xia yy oan ys supply him. Now, for a little of the system—I | from imagination or accounts received from the offi- 
: admit none but spring knife cutlers as members: but, in | 2U%4,one man who had been in prison for about | cials of the place. This gentleman, however, gave a 
. event of that body neglecting to come forward and | ten years—he was not originally a Chancery prisoner, | graphic description of the visiting masters. It goes 
t pepper them in their enterprize, it will be thrown open | 824, therefore, Sir Edward says he is no victim; but | any length but that of confirming Sir Edward's 
; hg benefit of the public at large. The rules upon | judge if he be not. He was a soldier who obtained | opinion, that there can be no oversight in the visitin 
q Which the society is based have been forwarded to Mr. | his discharge after long service in India, A relation | under the Contempt act. It was on an 
Y Pratt for enrolment.— Sheffield Free Press. had died and left him £10,000 or £12,000, Soldiers | one of the senior visitors attending, and being sent 
e 
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for, he went into the audience-room to state his case 
When 


and to be advised what course to ap- 
praled to, the master ssid, , it is so long since 
was at the bar I’ve entirely the practice ; 


I can’t say what you should do!’ On the next oc- 
casion another master attended, when a similar farce 
was enacted. He then assured me that all the 
visitors seemed alike, and that he had given up ap- 
pearing befure them, Another told me (this was a 
shoemaker—I have ey his name) that, on 
being attached, he was kept about a fortnight and 
then liberated—but he was a poor man, and when he 
was unceremoniously taken from his business, and 
no one left to manage his concerns, everything went 
to ruin, When set free, he had no house to go to, 
so he went to reside in another at some little dis- 
tance; but because he was not found on the exact 
spot where he had been previously taken, they 
charged him—most unjustly he declares—with an 
intention to run away, and he was taken and com- 
mitted to the Queen's Bench. ‘I was not,” says he, 
“taken up to the court, as Sir Edward states, within 
30 days, it was 220 days before I was so taken and 
finally committed.” 

The case of Andrews must surely have escaped the 
recollection, if he ever knew it, of Sir Edward ; as 
also that of Captain Hudson, the Keeper; or they 
would not assert that there has been no case in the 
Queen's Bench analagous to the one spoken of by 
Mr. Dickens; but I taney no one would be inclined 
to receive such a denial as proof of that illustrious 
writer's statements being unfounded; even had we 
nothing more to rest our claims upon, opposed only 
by Sir Edward’s vague attempts at refutation. I 
bring my witnesses into court, whilst he relies on a 
flourishing address. In this hard thinking matter- 
of-fact age, I am not much in doubt as to which will 
be most aceeptable. Sir Edward’s argument is truly 
this, ‘‘ I think I know better than Mr. Dickens or any 
one else who dares to impugn Chancery practice; and 
I say the charges are unfounded,” That is the way 
Sir Edward meets the case, and gets rid of the subject. 
It might have been more satisfactory had Sir Edward 

roved that which he so boldly asserted. But that 
. positively could not do, and for.this reason, all his 
information has been indirectly received. It is 
founded on hearsay, two or three times removed ; he 
has not an authority he could venture to give, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the gentleman who was so indignant 
at being called a Chancery victim ; and here I cor- 
dially agree with Sir Edward, this person is not a 
victim. I do not aver that a man, because he is 
detained by Chancery process, is therefore of necessity 
a victim; but I do say that no system ought to entail 
imprisonment for life, for that which is not a grievous 
offence against the laws of the land; and I complain 
that Chancery indiscriminately visits the unfortunate 
innocent, and the wiliul wrongdoer alike; though it 
is infinitely more probable the latter may escape and 
laugh at the court, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. MeryweaTHeR TuRNER. 


P.S.—This subject will be concluded in another 
letter. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
Feb. 10, 1851. 

Sir,—The Diocesan or Consistorial Courts may 
decide all matters of spiritual or ecclesiastical disci- 
pline arising within their respective limits. They 
may also declare marriages void, and pronounce 
sentence of separation, @ mensd et thoro, but the power 
of dissolving them, a vinculo, and of inflicting pecu- 
niary damages, has been reserved for the Courts of 
Common Law. In his own court the Bishop is su- 
preme: appointing his judges, advocates, and proc- 
tors, who must be members of the Established 
Church, and who can be removed by him at pleasure. 
Thus, the Ecclesiastical judge is not only dependent 
upon fees for the emoluments of his office, but also 
upon the will of the ordinary for his continuance in it. 

The Archidiaconal Courts are generally subordinate 
to the Episcopal, though in some instances they are 
independent and codrdinate. When Sir Robert Peel, 
in 1844, made his last unsuccessful attempt to reform 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it was proposed to abo- 
lish the whole of these courts, with the exception of 
five, and they were not to retain any contentious juris- 
diction. 

Peculiars are places exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop. They take cognizance of ecclesiastical 
matters within their own limits, though the jurisdic- 
tion of many of the Peculiar Courts extends only to 
a single parish, frequently producing the greatest 
confusion. The town of Padstow, for instance, is in 
the Peculiar of the Archidiaconal Court of Cornwall, 
which consists of 175 parishes. The Bishop claiming 
Padstow im rure, yet the boundary line has never 
been accurately defined. The parish of Freckenham, 
in the diocese of Norwich, is a Peculiar belonging to 
the Bishop of Rochester, the wills and records being 
deposited in the Registrar’s house at Huntingdon, in 
the diocese of Ely. Altogether there are 285 Pe- 
culiars. 

Suits for tithes are no longer frequent in the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, and the Courts of Common Law 





may restrain them, by a prohibition, from 
cases of modus or prescription. Personal tithes, 
however, may be enforced in these courts with au in- 
quisitorial process of examination; and the servant 
may be sworn to tell ‘ the whole truth’ of what he 
may know respecting the profits of his master’s trade. 

The whole subject of Church rates (the other great 
grievance of dissenters) demands, immediate atten- 


i g any | business rm hy ~ over, I 


Institution, it has been my privilege to teach 


had the pleasure of 
in a very considerable degree the attachment of bh 


| therein, during which time 


tion, but the alteration which has taken place in the | to believe that their respect for me arose pri 
state of society cannot authorize the passing of more | from the fact that I felt and exhibited an interest in 
stringent measures, when a large portion of the com- | mental, moral, and social improvement. This 


munity can no longer avail themselves of the services 
of the Church, without doing violence to their con- 
victions. The liability for church-rates ought to 
have ended when the rejection of spiritual consolation 
ceased to be a legal crime. The jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts was based upon the supposition 
of the duty of spiritual obedience to ecclesiastical 
authority; but that authority is now exercised by 
spiritual officers of one religious commynity over 
persons who are not members of it; and the cen- 
sures of the Church (excommunication) are thus 
applied to those who are incapable of communicating. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts and, indeed, the whole 
ecclesiastical organization of the state require a 
radical reformation, and the “no Popery’’ howl, 
raised by the Whig Premier will, fortunately, tend 

to accelerate the movement. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, W.C. 


AN AUSTRIAN TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Feb. 11, 1851. 

Srr,—The ignorance of the newspapers in Western 
Germany about Austrian customs has misled them as 
to the real object of the recent occupation of the free 
town of Hamburg by Austrian troops. ‘They view it 
in no very unfavourable light, they say: ‘* The men 
(Austrian soldiers) marched in with the bands play- 
ing, and with green twigs stuck in their caps, as a 
token of friendship.” Why, Sir, for centuries it has 
always been, and still is, a custom with the Aus- 
trians, that on the very day their soldiers are put on 
the footing of war, and take the field, they stick 
green twigs in their caps, removing them only, when, 
after the hostilities, they return to their garrisons. 

You thus see, Sir, that what some German editors 
are pleased to consider “ tokens of friendship” are 
poomeel the reverse, viz., unmistakeable signs of 

ostility. 

I hope, Sir, you willexcuse my troubling you with 
this trifling rectification ; I thought it a necessary one 
because there may still be some persons who, in the 
present occupation of Hamburg, faney they detect in 
it a friendly and honest step on the part of the Aus- 
trian Government, and who mistake the Austrian 
soldiers for so many innocent doves, returning to 
Noah’s Ark with olive branches in their beaks, while 
they are in reality, Sir, but the assassins of so many 
Gallician families, and the worthy pupils of the Gib- 
bet-marshal Haynau, and “ Quales sunt summi civi- 
tatis viri, talis est civitas.”’ 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Cus. StotzmMan, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery of the 
late Polish army. 
PENALTIES OF DISBELIEF. 
London, Feb, 10, 1851. 

Sir,—Your Dublin correspondent, M. S., in your 
last number, has suggested to your legal readers that 
some one of their number should publish for the 
general information a statement of the legal penalties 
that may be put in force against published opinions 
hostile to Christianity. Although not belonging to 
the legal profession, Iam able to inform you that a 
digest of the present state of the law on this subject 
may be found in the Report of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners, which digest might be copied at full 
into the Leader if any one would take the trouble to 
procure the report for your use, or send you the 
extract, Yours, R.N. 





HUDDERSFIELD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIO N 
Jan, 30, 1851. 
Sm,—During a short visit to Huddersfield last 
autumn, I was very much interested in a society 
organized and directed by Mr Nelson, and composed 
of some members of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
which is s0 much indebted to Mr. Phillips, its pre- 
sent secretary, for its great efficiency. I have re- 
quested Mr, Nelson to favour me with some account 
of his little society ; and I have permission to make 
what use I please of his letter, which I trust you 
will deem worthy of insertion in your columns, 
There is so much benevolent feeling, piety, and practi- 
cal wisdom in all their proceedings, that I trust it will 
be an example for the formation of similar institutions, 
Your obedient servant, J. M. Morcan, 


Philosophical-hall, Huddersfield, Jan. 15, 1851. 
Dear Sir,—I greatly need, but little merit your for- 
bearance, for so long neglecting to forward to you the 
promised sketch of our little society ; my only excuse is 
the very absorbing nature of my ig my during the 
months of December and January, but the press of 





pupils both personally and professionally. I am mn 


led me not unfrequently to step beyond the duticna 
mere scholastic teacher, to give advice of a more friendly 
and fraternal character. During the first years of the 
existence of the Mechanics’ Institution, part feeling and 
political excitement ran very high in this locality. 

the agitation for the Ten Hours Bill, and against the 
introduction of the new Poor Law, torchlight meeti 
were held, and the progress of the classes were not unfre 
quently interrupted by theshouts of the multitude going in 
processiun to some public meeting. When the exci 
character of these mectings drew away the you 
pupils of my classes, I took occasion to remonstrate with 
them upon the evil tendency of mere political agitation, 
in unsettling the mind and fostering prejudices, espe. 
cially as it was generally conducted without much r 

to strict truth or charitable feeling. My remonstranges 
had the desired effect, and politics were neglected by the 
young men, while their own self-improvement was more 
closely attended to. But while I constantly declared 
that the evils under which society laboured were not 
capable of remedy by the plans of Political Econom} 

I was frequently called upon during our historical read. 
ings to explain my own views as to the causes of the 
social miseries of nations. But, in this respect, Len 
deavoured to lead the — to perceive and judge for 
themselves the sources of these manifold evils, The 
conclusion pretty generally arrived at by them was that 
competition was the root of the evil. I frequently stated 
it as my belief that it was next to impossible for unedy- 
cated, or nominally educated men, to produce any chi 

in society, which would have the effect of restoring 
balance of happiness to the human family. I, therefore, 
urged my young friends to fit themselves by self-culture 
rightly to appreciate the causes, both apparent and oceult, 
which influence society. Nor did I fail to represent to 
them that a competitive state of society might have been 
a necessary arrangement of divine providence, to serve 
by discipline and warning to inaugurate a higher and 
nobler social state. 

Our young men had from time to time expressed a 
desire that our conversation should assume some more 
tangible shape, that they should have the means of 
further examination, and as this could not (consistently 
with the objects of the institution) be done in our general 
classes, I proposed to them, Ist., That they should form 
themselves into a society for mental and moral improve- 
ment; making the study of social science one great object 
of their association. At their request I consented to take 
the presidency of such society, on condition that no person 
should be proposed a member without my consent ; that 
every one upon being proposed and accepted, should enter 
upon a probation, not of a certain length, but until he 
had performed certain labour as a test of mental activity 
and persevering capability; viz., That he should adopt 
some subject of study, scientific or literary, when, upon 
passing a creditable examination in which, and his 
general moral conduct being approved of, he should be 
admitted to the privileges of membership, if elected 
thereto by the unanimous suffrages of the fraternity. 
That the number or names of members should not at 
any time be stated as an inducement to persons to join 
the fraternity ; a probationer should have no privileges 
except of attending meetings for instruction, and that 
prior to his admission to probation he should sign an 
engagement, cheerfully to abide by the judgment of the 
society as to his fitness. Upon these principles the 
society has been established, and is at present regular in 
its meetings, and in a very flourishing condition; it 
numbers eighteen members and six probationers. The 
room in which it meets is open every evening in the 
week; the president for the evening, in case of my 
own absence, bking the member who has attained the 
greatest proficiency in the particular science to which 
that evening may be allotted. Reading, conversation, 
and general instruction occupy the time of the members 
until nine o’clock, after which hour, chess, singing, of 
more desultory conversation occupy the remainder of 
the evening until half-past ten. Each person, upon 
being admitted to probation, is, if possible, associ 
with some member engaged in similar studies with those 
of his own adoption, his progress being thereby greatly 
facilitated. Morning classes are occasionally held; these 
meetings open at five and conclude at seven. A sm 
geological collection has just been purchased for the use 
of the society; and, as it is found that the present room 
is too small to accommodate the members, it is proposed, 
as_soon as possible, to obtain a larger one. On Wednet- 
day and Sunday evenings general meetings of the society 
are held, at which subjects connected with social science 
exclusively occupy the attention of the members; the 
meetings on there occasions are always opened by 
litany, chants, and reading of the Scriptures, a form 
of which service has been printed for the use of the 
members. 

More or less of a formal character is communicated to 
all the meetings of the society, as it is considered that 
this will not be without its influence in creating and fos- 
tering habits of order and subordination amongst 
members. Arrangements are in progress for the est® 
blishment of branches of the association in neighbouring 
towns, the opening and conducting of such branches 
being provided for in the constitution of the Huddersfield 
Society. are, 

Such, dear Sir, is a brief sketch of our present society; 
its immediate object, as you know, is to train individual 
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¢ in habits of kindly feeling, active 
members wes correct thought, and to enable them 
to estimate the physical, moral, and intellectual 
which operate to render society the pandemonium 
while it is our desire, presumptuous as it may 
he through its feeble influence to enable its members 
se tbfully to perform their duties in society as it is, 
* to fit them for one of a more righteous and 
character. . Y : 
And if nearly two years’ experience of the society in 
present form, and upwards of ten years’ knowledge of 
» characters and dispositions of its members may 
a me to form any estimate of its probable success, 
presents a most hopeful aspect, both for its members 
i pMaiso for that sphere of society in which they move. 
With the best wishes of our association for your own 
tinued health and happiness, and with the most lively 
remembrance of your — towards us, I — on 
ociation, Yours, most respectfully, 
paatal Bo me W. M. Netson. 


ul 


t 
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LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM. 
Feb. 11, 1851. 
~Atticus is very inconsistent in his reclama- 
tions against the Unitarians. ‘They ought to be 
dists,” he says, and immediately admits 
that “for a truly noble spiritual teacher there must 
always be higher things than Propagandist preach- 


7 brings repeated charges of spiritual pride against 
them, and yet denounces them tor not being ** sec- 
tarian,”” and “ if sectarian, intolerant, 

“A sect which admits that other sects may, by 
ility, be right, should forthwith pass an act of 
gelf-abolition.”” If this were the doctrine of the Uni- 
tarians, how would Atticus declaim against their un- 
christian presumption and arrogance—and with 
ice) 
rr if Unitarians have such lukewarm feelings as 
he maintains they have—if their doctrines are so 
liberal as to render them liable to the charge of indif- 
ference—if they are such parsimonious political eco- 
pomists or such severe moralists as to refuse to buy 
their converts—if, in short, from the nature of their 


system they are incapable of making any progress, | 


why does he blame them for not progressing ? 

From his vigorous sketch of their short-comings, I 
have been looking for the enunciation of a new and 
more effective system. Let Atticus unfurl the stand- 
ard of a holier and loftier enthusiasm than the Uni- 


tarians are capable of, and with a prophet’s fire | 
eompel the nations to march to the renovation of the | 
world, Let him give no reason for ill-natured people | 


tosaythat he is skilful only in finding fault; and 
especially let him give no ground to the said ill- 
natured people for insinuating that he waits for 
the shabby guineas”’ before he takes up the pro- 
phet’s moar I am, Sir, yours, A. 





JANE WILBRED'’S EDUCATION. 
5, Park-row, Knightsbridge, Feb. 11, 1851. 

_Si,—That our English judges know and justly 
interpret and administer the law is generally ad- 
mitted. On two counts in the indictment against 

and Theresa Sloane the prisoners were held 
not to be legally guilty : —‘‘ They charged that a girl 
of tender years, named Jane Wilbred, being in the 
setvice of the defendants, that they neglected to per- 


the duty which devolved upon them, of pro- | 


viding her with proper food and nourishment. Now, 
iappeared quite clear that this girl was permitted 


bl out, and that she had plenty of opportunities of | 


: complaints and of obtaining assistance, and 
itwas her duty to have made such complaint; and 


#6 she had not done so the prisoners could not be held | 
Tesponsible for that which might have been avoided.” | 


Bo said Justice Coleridge. 

Before men talk of the “duty” of Jane Wilbred it 
will not be amiss to inquire what has been the kind 
taining and instruction she has received at the 
of those who have been entrusted with the 
education of her early life. Jane Wilbred’s was a 
workhouse education, an education of subjection and 
. She, like all workhouse children, has 
been taught to obey, not to complain. She was six- 
teen years of age, in the words of Justice Coleridge, 
almost a child—an orphan, with no natural protec- 
tor, Evidently in intellect and a knowledge of the 
World quite a“child.”” Jane Wilbred could have no 
ay Interest in being maltreated and starved. 
y did she submit to such disgusting and painful 
Treatment ? There is but one answer—she fulfilled 
uty,’ was true to the maxims of her monitors, 

Had ed and obeyed.” 
, the said Jane Wilbred been the daughter of 
8 American Indian, the child of a despised 
herent’ before she was sixteen she would have 
for a he to provide for her own wants, to have cared 
here and lived on the fruits of the 
; What is equally valuable, in a ‘‘ savage” 
State she would have “ry right to have roamed at 
* unrestricted by game laws, police, or workhouse 
tials + she would have known her “duty,” and 
uman and misguided wretches in the ve ry re- 


her “ q 
the « 


No inh 
i vam of cruekty, would have starved her to a 


Ours is an age of “ progress,” “humanity,” and 


| very flattering encouragement for our exertions in | 


| « enlightenment,” in which we deny to the un- 
fortunate sons and daughters of poverty, any claim 
to the earth or its fruits, except such claims as.the 
“law” justifies and “ civilization” renders oe | 
for the ‘‘security” and peace of “ well-regu 
society !”” 
As a Christian nation we despise the benighted 
sons and daughters of Israel, and speak of the blind- 
| ness of the Mosaic law. The Jewish law provided 
| amply for the wants of orphans, I read in the laws 
| of the Hebrews, relating to the poor and the stranger, 
| from the Mishna Haruora of the rabbi Maimonides, 
| that ‘‘a woman is to be fed, and clothed, and brought 
| out of the house of captivity, before a man; since 
man is accustomed to wander, but woman is not, 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

A ual increase in the mortality is represented by 
the following numbers of deaths returned in the last 
three weeks :—956, 1041, and 1109. In the ten 
1841-50, corresponding to that which ended last Saturday, 
the average number was 1063, which, if corrected for 
comparison with the mortality of the present time by 
assuming the annual increase of population at 1.65 per 
cent:, becomes 1160. This estimated amount aiffers in 
no very considerable degree from the 1109 dea ths re- 
gistered last week. The increase, oq to 68, ,'n the 
present return over the preceding week (ending Fe ¥- 1) 
arose almost entirely amongst the young, the number of 
persons who died above 15 years, having been abk'"t 
590, and remaining in both weeks nearly the same. .1t 





and her feeling of modesty is more acute. If an 
orphan youth and an orphan maid apply to be 
betrothed, the maiden shail be betrothed before the 
| youth ; since the modesty of women is greater. And | 
to her shall be given not less, in pure silver, than the | 
sum of six denarii and one quarter; and if anything | 
| be in the alms chest for her worthsake shall it be | 
| given to her.” Have not pious, Christian, Jew 
| proselytizing Englishmen good reason to thank | 
God that the orphan poor of England are not 
like the ignorant Hebrews, who knew nothing of 
modern improvements, and “cheap and easy’ 
poor-law humanity. George and ‘Theresa Sloane 
may not have been legally guilty of the charges 
set forth in the counts of the indictment, to which | 
Justice Coleridge referred. No doubt, they were le- 
gally guiltless; but was their guilt nowhere? Yes, 
my indignant friend, ‘‘ British Society,”’ you are 
morally guilty of all the counts in the indictment. It | 
is you, with your skilly diet and close-fisted rate- | 
paying economy, your parish poverty and centralized | 
commissioner poor laws, that causes such sufferings | 
as those endured by Jane Wilbred: you had better 
repent and amend, for as you sow, so must you reap. 
See to it, or when it is ‘too late,” you may regret 
your negligence and sins.—I am, dear Sir, 
} Your obedient servant, S. M, Kypp., 





NEWSPAPER TAXES. 
Feb, 8, 1851, 
| A correspondent, who begins his letter with some 


| the advocacy of free opinion, touches upon a most | 
vexatious effect of the advertisement duty :— 


‘I cordially agree with your views of the bondage of 
| the press, so ably shown in the article on ‘ Household 
| Words,’ in the number of the 18th ultimo; but there is 
one point which, of course, has not passed unobserved ; 
| but it is not brought forward, I think, as it ought to be. 
I was reading your remarks on Catholicity the Religion 
of Fear (1 had the work), and could not help feeling that, 
if you had been free to have added, price 3d.! to your excel- 
| lent notice, it would have been a pleasing piece of informa- 
tion to many of your readers, and to many unattainable 
| otherwise, and would promote circulation,&c. In this case, 
your advertisement page supplied the want to all but the 
casual reader. But in hundreds of cases this is not so; 
for instance, after reading your instructive notice of 
Wilson’s Catholicity, I looked in vain at the head of the 
article, and advertisements too, to see if it was within my 
means of purchase ; and I may ask at twenty orthodox 
booksellers without learning—they are, perhaps, even 
ignorant of its existence. Let the advertisement duty be 
| abolished ; let us demand that all useful information be 
free, looking for the same freedom in this that you have 
so opportunely and gloriously given to the expression of 
opinions.—I am, Sir, your humble codperator, 


Ws ae, 





Tue Jews.—In our thoughts of old clothesmen and 
despised shop-keepers, we are accustomed to forget that 
the Jews came from the East, and that they still partake 
| in their blood of the vivacity of their Eastern origin. We 
| forget that they have had their poets and philosophers 
| both gay and profound, and that the great Solomon was 
' 


| one of the most beautiful of amatory poets, of writers of 
Epicurean elegance, and the delight of the whole Eastern 


| world, who exalted him into a magician. There are 
| plentiful evidences, indeed, of the vivacity of the Jewish 
| character in the Bible. They were very liable to very 
| ferocious mistakes respecting their neighbours, but so 
| have other nations been who have piqued themselves on } 
their refinement; but we are always reading of their | 
| feasting, dancing, and singing, and harping and re- | 
| joicing. Half of David’s imagery is made up of allusions | 
to these lively manners of his countrymen. But the | 
Bible has been read to us with such solemn faces, and 
associated with such false and gloomy ideas, that the 
Jews of old become as unpleasant though less undignified | 





a multitude in our imaginations as the modern. We see 
as little of the real domestic interior of the one as of the | 
other, even though no people have been more abundantly | 
described to us. The moment we think of them as people | 
of the East, this impression is changed, and we do them 
justice. Moses himself, who, notwithstanding his share 
of the barbarism above-mentioned, was a genuine philo- 
sopher and great man, and is entitled to our eternal gra- 
titnde as the proclaimer of the Sabbath, is rescued from 
the degrading familiarity into which the word Moses has 
been trampled, when we read of him in D'Herbelot as 
Moussa Ben Amran; and even Solomon becomes another 
person as the Great Soliman or Soliman Ben Daoud, who 
had the ring that commanded the genii, and sat with 
twelve thousand seats of gold on each side of him, for his 
| sages and great men,— Leigh Hunt's Table- Talk. 


{ 


| Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 


| from the returns made in the week ending the 


| is further to be observed, however, that notwithstanding * 


an excess in the general result, the mortality from epi- 
demics is perceptibly diminished amongst the middle~ 
aged and the old, whilst complaints of that class.to which 
the young are subject, if not declining, do mot appear to 
be gaining ground. ‘The excess of last week over the 
previous one is due, in greet part, to the aggravated 
fatality of pneumonia, and likewise bronchitis, amongst 
young persons. In the epidemic class, smallpox de- 
stroyed twenty children, and five persons about fifteen 
years; and in only three of the twenty-five cases there is 
probable ground for inferring that vaccination had been 
performed with effect and in sufficient time previous to 
the eruption of the disease. The births of boys and 
756 girls, in all 1604 children, were registered in the 
week. The average of six corresponding weeks in 1846- 
50, was 1464. 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of IKI. 
Zymotie Diseases oo oe oe o» 1981 .... 207 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of un- , 

certain or variable seat .. - o CR i 
Tubercular Diseases ., im ee oe 1674 1... 199 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves, and Senses.. ‘ om oo BGR ccte. Ban 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 309 » 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- * 

gans of Respiration re z os GH ane Be 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 

Organs of Digestion 60 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ., oe - 7 

| Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, Xe. .. & 





ke.’ oo oo oe ee ee oe 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .. 
Malformations .. oe -— 
Premature Birth and Debility 
Atrophy .. 
Age.. . 
Sudden... se es ee. oe ee 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 


Cee 





- . - - °e 


leuese 


Total (including unspecified causes).. 10631 


Commercial WHhoirs. 


> ‘ 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SaTuRDAY. 

The English Stock Market has not been any better 
this week than last. On Monday, Consols opened at 96; 
to 963, and, after several slight variations during the last 
few days, they closed yesterday at 96) to 964. 

The fluctuations in the English Stock Market during 
the week have been :—Consols, 96} to 96§; Bank Stock, 


3 








| 2144 to 2154; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 98§ to 
| 98g; Exchequer Bills, 54s. to 57s. premium. 


In the Foreign Stock Market a good deal of business 
has been done in Spanish, in which an advance of 
price took place in the beginning of the week, suc- 
ceeded, however, by a reaction. The bargains in the 
official list, yesterday, comprised:—Buenos Ayres, for 
money, 52, for the account, 524; Chilian Three per 
Cents., 65; Mexican, for money, 33g and 4; Peruvian, 
804; the Deferred, 36; Portuguese Five per Cents., 
344 ex div.; the Four per Cents., 333 and 4; Russian 
Five per Cents., 114; the Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 
97§ and {; Spanish Five per Cents., for money, 19%, 20, 
19, and 20; for the account, 203; Passive, 4%, 5, and 
43; Spanish Three per Cents., 38}; Dutch Two-and-a- 
Half per Cents., 584 and j ; and the Four per Cent. Cer- 
tificates, 914 and 3. 

Mark-LANnz, Fripay, Feb. 14. 

We are liberally supplied with all grain this week both 
Foreign and English. Wheat on the spot sells only in 
retail at about former rates. Some low sales of floating 
eargoes of Polish Odessa have been made; in one or 
two instances 32s. was accepted. Danish Barley was 
proved for sale at low rates in the early part of the week. 

‘his, however, attracted the attention of bayers, and it 
has not receded in value since Monday. Oats meeta 
slow sale at 6d. below Monday’s rates. 

Arrivals from Feb. 10 to 14:— 


English. Irish, Foreign, Flour. 

@ Wheat .. .. 50 —— 11,870 1930 
Barley .. .. 3440 —— 8,730 —— 
Oats... «- « 4570 13,820 10,410 -— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Museovado Sugar, computed 


r llth day of 
February, 1551, is 294. 2d. per ewt, 


PROVISI 
st Tresh, 13s. 6d. to i4 er doz. 


£1 ts. to £4 10s. per ¢ 


butter 
Carl 
Bacon, Lrish ° 
| Cheese, Cheshire 
| Derby, Plain 
| Hams, York ... 
| Eggs, French, per 1 


rw, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending on "the 8th of February, 1551, 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Notes issued ..., 27,688,220 | Government Debt, 11,015,100 























Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 
lion ...... ...... 13,608,553 
Silver Bullion .,.. 29,667 
—— alitiemsinmaenl> 
£27,638,220 £27,638,220 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proy.rietors’Capital,14,553,000 | Government Secu- 
erica 209,396 rities "(including 
Priblic Deposits ( n- 
‘cluding Exche- nuity) .....+.+++ 14,145,696 
uer, Savings’ er Securities ,. 11,834,247 
nks, Commis- Notes .........+.. $463,135 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coin .........+6. 639,944 
dend Accounts)., 6,722,916 
Other Deposite..,. 9,360,278 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ....seeeeee. 1,206,472 
£35,083,022 £35,083,022 
Dated Feb. 13, 1851. M. Maxsua tt, Chief Cashier. 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 
Satur. , Mond. = —_ hier 7 
Bank Stock... | ——| 215} / 21 2142) 2 y 
SperCt.Red..| 9%] 97 | Mt) 9B) 97 | 96 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 96 963 964; 963) 96} 963 
3 p.C. An. 1726. _ Te —— 1a — = 
3p. Ct. Con., Ac. 96! 962 sa} | 963 | 964 963 
ot p- pay og 9S 98s 98 i S85 
New 5 per Cts. -— _— —_— ae —— _—- 
Long Ans.,1860, ii 7} 7 13-16! 72 | Tq [7 11-16 
Ind.St.ldip.et.| —— | 267 | 3653 | 267° | ——| 2653 
Ditto Bonds ..| 68 p/ 65p! 6p, 67 p| 66p)| — 
Ex, Bills, 10002.| 57 p| 55p| Stp} 57p| Sip| 53p 
Ditto, 5... —— | 5%p| 57p; Stp| Sip! 53p 
Ditto, Sma! 54p| 57p! Stpl S7p. Spl 53 p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Austrian 5 perCents. 97} Mexican 
Belgian Bds., 43 p. Ct. 914 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 92} 
Buenoe Ayres 6 p. Cts. 
Chilian 6 per Cente. .. 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 
dper Cents... 91 
Ecuador Bonds a 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 96.55 


5 per Ct. Ace. 333 
—-——Small.. .. — 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 4} per Cents. — 
Portuguese 5 per Cent. 344 
———- fd per Cte. 335 
— Annuities — 
Kussian, 1822, 4) p.Cta. 973 
Span. Actives, 5 p. Cte, 19. 
Passive 4j 

















- 3 p.Cts., Feb.14,57.75 | —— Deferred oo 
SHARES, 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 
RAILWays. Banks, 

Caledonian oe «» 12) | Australasian... ee 2 
Eaatern Counties -- _7§ | British North American 425 | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 34 | Colonial .. oe = | 
Great Northern .. -» 18 | Commercial of London,, 25} 
Great North of Englan — | London and Westminster 27 4 | 
Great S..& W.(Ireland)  43§ | London Joint Stock .. 17] 
Great Western .. .. 893 | NationalofIreland ..0 — 
Hull and Selby .. -. 104 | National Provincial .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 58} | Provincial of Ireland .. 424 
Lancaster and Carlisle Union of Australia .. 34 
Lond., Brighton, &S, Coast 98 | Union of London eo 123 
London and Blackwall. . 7 MINEs. 
London and N.-Westerrn, 132 | Bolanos .. be a 
Midland .. eo «¢ 61 } Brazilian Imperial ~~ 
North British .. ‘ 3 Ditto, St. John del Rey 133 
South-Eastern and Dover 252 | Cobre Copper .. se 39 
South-Western .. -. 894 MISCELLANEOUS, 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 20% | Australian Agricultural — 
York and North Midland 24§ |} Canada .. oe oe, aes 

Docks. General Steam .. ——— 
Fast and West India .. — | Penins.&OrientalSteam 7 | 
London «e +» = | Royal Mail Steam . ae 
St. Katharine .. «+» — | South Australian <a 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, Feb. 14. 


Wheat, R. New 34s. to 36s. Maple ...... 28s. to 30s, 
EME 00s. cove _- White ...... 28 — 28 
GRE crvccccecee 3 Boilers ...... 24 — 26 
White ...... 56 38 Beans, Ticks... 22 — 23 


— 8 
— 30 
—-b 


Indian Corn.... 28 
Oats, Feed .... 

i coco — 16 
-WVW 
— 18 
—17 
-— 18 


Potato ., ? ; ss 
Fine 








Peas, Hog...... 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Week ENDING Feb. 8. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
ecccocces S00: 16.) Ree ces oe 


ater 


ee eeee 








10 Beans. 


Wheat ...seeee . Od, 
Barley ....-+-- 
i ast eabaen 16 9 


FLOUR. 
Townemade ...cccccccccceseeceeescoecee per sack 40s, 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ............e00e08 3 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... ‘ 
American ........ .ss00+ ° 
GED Sec ckocesisececcstcccstt sosveccioe OA 
Wheaten Bread, 7d, the 4lb. loaf. Households, 6d, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, February 10. 

DECLARATIONS OF DiviDENDs.—H. Ashley, Fleet-street, and 
Little Carter-lane, *-commons, carrier ; first div. of Is. 5d., 
on Thursday next, and three Thursdays; Mr. Graham, 
Coleman-street — T. and E. Lyon, Birchin-lane, stockbrokers ; 
third div. of 23d., and first div. of 6s. Ojd. on the separate estate 
of T. Lyon, on Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; 
Mr. Graham, Coleman-street—R. W. Samson, Essex-wharf, near 
the Strand, coal merchant; first div. of 24d., on Thursday next, 
and three following | hursdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street— 
J. Winn, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, fitter; first div. 
of 2s. 10d., on Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; 
Mr. Graham, Coleman-street — E. Rust, Good Easter, Essex, 
brickmaker ; first div. of 28. 9d., on Thursday next, and three 
following Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street — R. Cop- 
land, Union-street, Whitechapel; first div. of 2s. 5d., on Thurs- 
day next, and three following Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Cole- 
man-street—J. A. Stirton, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, gro- 
cer; third div, of 4s.,on Thursday next, aud three following 
Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street —G. Morton, New- 
road, sae ee en draper; second div. of Is. Lljd., any 
Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street — T. Megary, 
Love-lane, Billingsgate, coal merchant; fifth div. of 5d., on 
Thursday, the 13th, and three following Thursdays; Mr. Stan- 
field, Basinghall-street — J. P. Graves, Mortimer-street, Cayen- 
dish-square, auctioneer; first div. of 83d., on Thursday, the 13th, 
and three following Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street 
—R. Westmore, West Derby, near Liverpool, joiner; first div. 
of 2s. 6d., ou Thursday, the 20th, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool— R. Williams, Chester, engineer; first 
div. of 203,, on Thursday, the 13th, or any subsequent Thursday; 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—S, Glenny, Liverpool and Newry, corn 
merchant; first div. of ls., on Wednesday, the 19th, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool — H, Burton; fifth 
div. of 8d., on Tuesday, the llth, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall.chambers, Basinghall-street—G. C. Searle, 
Tyndal-place, Islington, apothecary; first div. of 5s., on ‘Tues 
day, the Lith, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
hall-chambers, Basinghall-street — A. Campbell, Regent-street, 
army agent; third div, of ls. 3d. (om the separate estate), on 
Tuesday, the 18th, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall-cham bers, Basinghall-street. 

BANKRUPTCIRS ANNULLED.—George Johnstone, Newbury, 
publican—Edward Hodges, Swinford, Leicestershire, surgeon. 

BanKruvpts.—J. BARUGH, High Holborn, oil and colourman, 
to surrender Feb, 21, March a: solicitors, Messrs. Treherne 
and White, Barge-yard-chambers, Bucklersbury; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Graham — W. L. Woop, Charles-street, Drury-lane, 
pianoforte-maker, Feb, 21, March 28; solicitors, Messrs. 
Wright and Bonner, London-street, Fenchurch-street; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannon, Birchin-lane—E. Buiss, Barbican, brush- 
maker, Feb. 21, March 27; solicitors, Messrs. Baylis and Drew, 
Redcross-street, Cripplegate; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Cole- 
man-street-buildings — R, B, Cottman, Regent-street, Court 
milliner, Feb. 22, April 5; solicitor, Mr. Norcutt, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury; official assignee, Mr. Nicholson, Basing- 
hall-street-—J. MURRELLS, Colchester, barge-owner, Feb. 21, 
March 25; solicitors, Messrs. Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s- 
lane, and Mr. Barnes, Colchester; official assignee Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch-lane—H. D. Stevenson, Bishopwearmouth, Dur- 
ham, merchant, Feb. 20, March 20; solicitors, Messrs. Wright, 
Sunderland, and Messrs, Maples, Maples, and Pearse, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

DivIDENDs.—March 6, H. Watts, Upper Pasties eee, 
Bryanstone-square, corndealer—March 4, J. T. Wheatley, Com- 
mereial-road, Lambeth, lighterman— March 4, P. M. Chitty, 
Shaftesbury, scrivener— March 5, R. Swansborough and H. 
Oake, late of Bread-street, warebouseman, and Grim: by, flax 
merchants—March 10, D. Simons, Trowbridge, general dealer— 
March 7, T. P. Collins, Bristol, tailor—March 6, 8. L. Trotman, 
Liverpool, merchant— March 4, J. Bates, Leeds, share broker. 

Certiricate.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting.—March 4, H. Hamer, Black- 
friars-road, linendraper. 

Scorch SxQugEsTRATION.—C. Scobie, Perth, coppersmith, 
Feb. 17, March 7. 


Friday, February 14. 

DECLARATIONS OF DiviDENDs.—J. Johnson, jun., Uxbridge, 
common carrier; first and final div. of 4s., on new proofs, on 
Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch-lane—J. P. Oliver, Blackheath, late commander of the 
ship Albion; third and final div, of 14d., on Saturday next, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane —W, 


| B. Edridge, Long-acre, coachmaker; second div. of l4d., Feb. 17, 


and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane—J. H, 
Gill, Plummer’s-row, City-road, grocer; first div. of 2e. 3d., Feb. 
17, and two — ent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane— 
W. Pyman, St. Osyth, Essex, corn merchant; second div, of 14d., 
Feb.17, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin- 
lane—J. N. Reynolds, Upper-street, Islington, grocer ; first div. 
of 5s. 9d., Feb. 17, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, 
Birchin-lane — J. Wright, Henrietta- street, Covent -garden, 
banker; second div. of Is., Feb. 15, and any subsequent Satur- 
day ; Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street — A. and 
W. Prior, New-road, ironmongers; first div. of 3s. 9d., Feb. 15, 
and three subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-street. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—C. Wilson, late of Liverpool, 
dealer in :ailway shares—W. Alsop, Plymouth, potter. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—B. Homan, Westbourne-terrace, 
Paddington, builder. 

BANKRUPTS.—F, P. PLaty, Broad-street-buildings, merchant, 
to surrender March 3 and 27; solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Milk-street, 
Cheapside; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-street — P. Wootton, s3en., and P. Wootton, 
jun., Margate, grocers, March 1 and 29; solicitors, Me-srs, 
Wright and Bonner, London-street, Fenchurch-street; official 
assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
J. MANNING, Birmingham, draper, Feb. 24, March 24; solicitor, 
Mr. Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham—E. TetLow, Leeds, innkeeper, March 4 and 31; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Robinson and Green, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr. Hope, Leeds—H. Hunt, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
Feb. 26, April 2; solicitors, Messrs. Wells, Smith, and Dodd, 
Hull; official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull—T. Bricuouss, Li- 
verpool, contractor, Feb, 25, March 24; solicitor, Mr. Paterson, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Mr, Cazenove, Liverpool—J. WiLson, 
St. Helen's, L hire, chemical facturer, Feb. 25, March 
24; solicitor, Mr. Jevons, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool, 

DivipENDs.—March 8, J. Griffiths, Strand, linendraper— 
March 7, T. Benthall, Copthall chambers, stockbroker — 
March 7, W.” F. Newton, Dover-street, Piccadilly, milliner 
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— March 13, ¥. Leake, Kegent-street, relievo leather manufac- 
turer—March 8, J. Hollingsworth, Paddington-street, Maryle- 
bone, butcher——Mareh 8, J. Hutchinson, River-terrace North, 
City-road, Islington, apothecary—March 8, H. F. Ross, West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, commission agent—March 14, A. Cran- 
ston, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, cabinetmaker— March 7, 
W. & Smart, Chancery-lave, and Thistle-grove, Brompton, auc- 
tioneer—March 7, A. Black, Wellington-street North, Covent- 
garden, bookseller—March 7, G. A. Clare, Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, house decorator—March 13, J. Brooks, Winslow, 
Buckingham, victualler — March 10, 8, Bayly, Folkestone, 





| 


| 








cheesemonger—March 17, J. Crisp. jun., Beccles, eomaagany 
—Mareh 17, J. Kitebner, Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
March 10, H. Snelling, Brighton, grocer- March 10, 0 Ber 
Portsea, trader—March 13, 8S. Leggatt, Norwi, innkeeper, 
March 7, 8. Banfill, Edward-street, Lan: ham-plaee, 
maker—March 7, J. and J. F. King, Wellies van 
builders—March 7, R. Dart and J. Brown, Bed 
Covent-garden, coach lace manufacturers— March hee) 
Stirling, Stratford, slaters—March 7, J. G. Forster. smu" 
High-street, tailor—March 7, J. Richardson, Hagewar tt 
ironmonger—March 7, V.S. Godfrey, Duddington, N 
shire, miller—March 7. T. B. Cousens, Wisbeach, 
ship builder—March 14, R. Miles, Pontypridd, Glammee tt 
er—March 7, W. Pitfield, Tottington Lower-ends Latent 
Eleacher-—March ll, C. L. Swainson and J, Birchwood, Man, 
chester, manufacturers—March 7, J. Crosthwaite, 
merchant—March 7, J. Meredith, Tattenhall, Cheshire, 


—March 7, T. Banks, Liverpool, cattle nal Ces 


B. Mil, 


Page, Wolverhampton, coal dealer. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shownto the 
trary, on the day of meeting.—March 13, C, Bunyard, Mer 
lane, seedsman—March 8, S. Adams, Bow, engineer—Mareh 
W. Eeley, Horsepath, Oxfordshire, butcher—Mareh M4, N Ber 
ton, Princes-street, Hanover-square, tailor—March 12 R. ya. 
Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer—March 7, ©, ] 
Liverpool, sailmaker—March 13, W. Pitcher, Pershore, Wor. 
cestershire, corn dealer—Feb. 25, J. Simons, Wibloft, Warwick. 
shire and Leicestershire, horsedealer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. ‘Towers, Glasgow, stockbroker, 
Feb. 17, March 10—J Smith, Glasgow, grocer, Feb, 19 
12—A. M‘Kechnie, Greenock, shopman, Feb. 20, March |j- 
A. Smith, Kelso, currier, Feb. 21, March 18, 


~ BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 
BIRTHS. 








On the 4th inst., at Downham Rectory, near Ely, the Wileo! 


the Reverend F. Fisher, of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst., at Streatham-hill, Mrs. J. H. Shears, of agg, 

On the 6th inst., at Hartlebury Castle, the wife of the Revereng 
E. W. Ingram, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Hastings, the wife of Captain Tremonge, 
of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 8th inst., in Pimlico, the wife of the Reverend LE 
Bowyear, of ason. 

On the 8th inst., at Handsworth Rectory, Staffordshire, tj 
wife of the a > Ww. es -2 son, stillborn, 

On the 9th inst., in Eaton-place, the Lady Margaret Milbanke 
of a son and heir, . 

On the Ith inst., in Clapham-road, the wife of the Revers 
C,. Kemble, M.A., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 5th inst., at St. Michael’s, Chester-square, W, * 


Esq., to Sophia, youngest daughter of Colonel Wylde, R.A, 
On the &th inst., at St. Pancras, Alfred Eyre, Esq., of Seymom 
house, Lee-road, Blackheath, to Emily Catherine, only daughe 
of the Reverend J. A. Wood, M.A. 
On the 10th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Bdwn 
Tyrwhitt, Esq, son of the late Sir T. Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart,» 
Mary Jane, daughter of R. Ford, Esq. 


On the llth inst., at Bridgwater, Lieutenant-Colonel J. fe _ 





! 


- 
* 


Mand 


Gerald, Madras army, to Anne Evered, daughter of John Bye — 
é 


Poole, Esq., Bridgwater. 

On the se 
Honourable James Colborn, eldest son of Lieutena 
Lord Seaton, to the Honourable Charlotte De Burgh, young: 
daughter of Lieut t-General Lord Downes, 

On the 13th inst., at Hammersmith, Johu Henry, son of 
Besch, of Hanover-street, Hanover-square, to Sarah, daughied 
Mr. Morgan, of Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 





h inst., at St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, th 
atta 


$ 


On the 13th inst., at Christ Church, yng the Reverl — 


J. Sheal, B.D., rector of Caldaff, Donegal, 
fourth daughter of the late Sir Lachlan Maclean, of Sudte_ 


Suffolk. 
DEATHS. 


reland, to El izabeh 4 


4 


On the {l4th of December last, at Bellary, India, Lieutemt : 


A. J. Cattley, of the First Madras Fusiliers. ‘ 

On the Ist inst,,at Chester-square, Mary Wollstonecraft, wide 
of the late Percy Bysshe Shelley, aged 53, 

On the Ist inst., aged 88, Sophia, relict of the Revel 
Thomas Reeve, rector of Brockley, Suffolk. 

On the 4th inst., at Boulogne, George Robert Eyres, By, 
aged 77, many years a magistrate for the county of Norfolk. 

On the 4th inst , at Woolavinton, Somerset, iu the 87th yard 
his age, the Reverend Stephen Long Jacob, for nearly fiftyt# 
years vicar of Waldershare, in the county of Kent, . 

On the 6th inst., Mrs, Emma Haggerston, wife of Capa 
Haggerston, of Exeter, aged 46. 

On the 6th inst., at the Vicarage, Creech St. Michael, Some 
set, the Reverend John Cresswell, vicar of that place, aged. 

On the 7th inst. at the Vicarage-house, Hans eee Bucks, te 
Reverend James Mayne, Vicar of Hanslope-cum-Castle Thom 
formerly of Bethnal-green, 

On the 8th inst., at Chester, Emma, the infant daughter oft 
Honourable Thomas and Lady Emma Vesey. : 

On the 9th inst., at Welchpool, the Reverend John Davis, 
aged 58, 

On the 9th inst., in Grosvenor-street, Louisa, relict of the lit 
Major-General Darby Griffith, of Padworth-house, Berks. 

On the 10th inst., at Horsham, aged 94, Maria, relict of 
late Robert Hurst, Esq., of Horsham-park, 

On the 10th inst., at Richmond, Surrey, aged 80, Sarah, rat 
of the Reverend John Holloway, of Cardington, Bedfordshi 

On the 10th inst., at the Vicarage-house, Sunbury, Middle 
Herbert Alexander, youngest child of the Reverend Henry Vig 
aged 16 months, 

On the 10th inst. 


Mrs, Rouse, of the Eagle Tavern, Citys 
Saas = —— 
ONDON CO-OPERATIVE STORE 
in connection with the Society for Promoting W 
Men’s Association, 76, Charlotte-street, Filzroy-square. 
The London Central Codperative Agency bas now compl 
its arrangements for transacting the wholesale business of 
various coUperative stores. : > 
The books of the agency will be open at all times for the 
spection of its customers, and thus the best guarantee 
furnished for honest dealing, et 
Original packages will-be sent whenever the order will 
of it, so that the first cost of the goods may be asce 
inspecting the invoices, 
All goods are purchased at the first markets for ready mot 
Address, Lloyd Jones, Manager, 76, Charlotte-street, F 
square. 


Ll 
DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION, 4 
Price Is.; by Post, ls. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID 
“ Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

An Address to the Young, the Delicate, the Vatetudiis 
and Invald; instructive of how to avert many of the ilinesse a 
life; and showing, also, the resources we have within ourte 
to remedy them and live again. al ; 

Sherwood, 23, Patern ster-row; Mann, 29, Cornhill; a) 











Author, 10, Argyll-piace, Regent-stieet: consultation hous ™~ 
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——- 4 CARD. 


pPOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italian 
Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
2 Leetures, Private Lessons, or Class Teaching, in 
oie or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strand. 
—————— 7 
TAYS SUPERSEDED. — Stiff Stays destroy 
§ natural , produce deformity, and implant disease, 
arvature of | soy Ang and consumption; and a host of evils 
from their use. A substitute is provided by MARTIN’S 
om BODICE, or Anti-Consumption Corset, which is 
elastic, is without whalebone, furnishes 3 good sup- 
perietly and graceful in wear, will wash, is unaffected by 
pier + has a simple fastening, obvisting the trouble of 
- Can be sent pos'-free for a small additionalcharge. A 
a and engraving sent on receipt of a stamp for post- 
and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
treet, London, near the British Museum. 











CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 
H nary Cure of ScROFULA or Kino’s EviL. : 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLipay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 


To Professor HOLLOWAY. 


“Sin,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with 


‘a Glandular Swelling in the tieck, which, after a | 


i out into an Ulcer, An eminent medical man 
keene very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
Pevesiderable time without effect. The disease then for four 
} went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
one ia the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 

Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
yance in their use, the tumour gradu ally began to disappear, and 
the lis e from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expi m of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 

ent of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 

testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that 1 should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this ee se effeeted by your medi- 
i r every other means had failed. 
— (Signed) “J. H. ALLIDAY.” 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
Fat a Hb table Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. 14d., 2s. 9., 
ds. Gd., Ile., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.BR.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot or Box. 





AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, &e.—DR. DE ROOS'’S RENAL PILLS, as their 
tame, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safe and 
y ever discovered for discharges of any kind, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, whe- 
ther resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if neg- 
ected, frequently eud in stone in the bladder, and a lingering 
death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of spirits, dislike 
of society, incapacity for business, loss of memory, drowsiness, 
sleep without refreshment, and nervousness, when (as is often 
the case) arising from or combined with urinary diseases, they 
led; how necessary is it, then, that persous thus af- 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. By 
their salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correct bile 
and indigestion, purify and promote the renal secretions, thereby 
the formation of stone, and establishing for life the 

oar theca of all these organs. 
Seld in boxes, with directions, &c., at ls: Ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 

aad lls. each. 


IMPORTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DE ROOS'S 
FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under any 
circumstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping them in a 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent on 

jes, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale- 
ness of the countenance, shortness of breath, cough, weariness, 
for exertion, sinking at the pit of the stomach, fever- 


i 


loins, &e. &e, (the results of which, if neglected, are generally a 
total incapacity for the marriage state). By their peculiar ac- 
tion oa the system, they remove all hysterical and nervous affec- 
Prevent consumption, and are better calculated to cure 
those peculiar conditions which, in the onset, lead to the above 
ing maladies, than any other compound ever published. 
Sold in boxes, with directions, &e., at ls. I4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
and lls. each. 
N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” sent 
pest free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 


DR. DE ROOS’S PILE & FISTULA SALYV ES, 
for the Cure of these complaints without wperation. Any un- 
casinesa or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded as symp- 
lomatic of » and if neglected will lead to prolapsus of the 
Tectum, or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerous and 
erea ter of which is well known. By a timely use of 
the Salve all further consequences may be averted, and the eure 
speedily . The worst cases have been frequently cured 
by it, when all other treatment had failed. 

Sold in pots, with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times the 
quantity for lis,; and four |1s. quantities for 33s. 


Fistula Salve, wili specify which is required, the Pile or the 


wh" IMPORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA,” 
— by the Author, for two postage stamps. 
foee aro —See that the Proprietor’s name, in white letters, 
ernment Stamp, without which none are genyine. 
ye Advice and Medicine, £1. Patients corresponded with 
ow 
Dr. pee MEDICAL ADVISER,” on all the above diseases, by 
to be had » 168 pee with coloured descriptive engravings ; 
forty through al booksellers, price 2s. 6d., or, on receipt of 
eg Se be sent direct from the Author, 35, 
matt rn, London, where he may be consulted on these 
daily, from ten till one, and four till eight, Sunday ex- 


Suen by Previous arrangement). 
Postage 


difficulty occurs in obtaining any of the above, 


eaclose Stamps to the establishment. 





ion, constipation, loss of appetite, flatulence, | 
heartburn, giddiness, palpitation, pains in the head, stomach, | 


| Blackfriars-road ”—being atteched to each. 


H COLWELL, TRUSS and INSTRUMENT 

@ MAKER, Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Gheapside, begs to 

call atteution to the Siouing spam — 
8. d. 


Best Plain Truss .. .. 5 0 a 
Salmon’sexpired Patent 8 0/| Silk Net Suspensories 
Coles’ ditto .. .. .. 10 0|Cottonditto .. .. : 
Lacing Stockings, Knee-caps, and Ankle-pieces, for Weak Joints 
and Varicose Veins. Leg-irons, Ladies Back-boards, Dumb 
— and every other article inthe Trade, at equally moderate 
charges. 


8. d. 
lw 0 
3 


Testimonials of the Press :— 

“ Mr, Henry Colwell’s Trusses, designed for Prolapsus Ani, 
are admirable in their construction. T which are intended 
for Prolapsus Uteri are the most perfect instruments we have 
ever seen.” — The Chemist. 


London.” — United Service. 


manner possible broken through the extortionate system so long 
pervading the Truss-making trade.”—Sun. 
| “ Mr. Colwell has combined lightness of spring and delicacy 
of workmanship with the greatest security, ease, and comfort to 
the patient.”— Reading Mercury. 

“ Mr. Colwell is an eminent Truss-maker.”— Herald, 

Ladies attended by Mrs. Colwell, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
| Fridays, at 24, Boston-street, Gloucester-place, New-road; and 





Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, from eleven till four. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 





BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by using | 


a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PARISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. 


properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at 
any age, from whatever cause deficient; as also checking gray- 
ness, &c. 

Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, 
London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
till five o’clock. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “ Its effects are truly as- 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford: ‘* Your delightful Pomade has im- 
proved my hair wonderfully.” 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton : ‘‘ The young man has now a 
good pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots for other 
customers of mine.” 

Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “I use your Pomade in my nursery, 
as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” 

DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM, 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, &c. 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 

Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have 
ever met witb.” 


Address: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, London, 


;,RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 
ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 
cine of long-tried efficacy for eorreeting all disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, the common symptoms of which are 
Costiveness. Flatulency, Spasms, Loss of Appetite, Sick Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Sense of Fulness after meals, Dizziness of the 
Eyes, Drowsiness, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels: 
Indigestion, producing a Torpid State of the Liver, and a con- 
sequent inactivity of the Bowels, causing a disorganisation of 
every function of the frame, will, in this most excellent prepa- 
ration, by a little perseverance, be effectually removed. Two or 
three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. 
The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action 
of the liver, bowels, aud kidneys will rapidly take place ; and 
instead of listiessuess, heat, pain, and jaundiced appearance, 
strength, activity, and renewed health will be the quick result 
of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying 
each box. 

As a pleasant, safe, easy Aperient, they unite the recommenda- 
tion of a mild operation with the most successful effect, and 
require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use; and 
for Elderly People they will be found to be the most com- 
fortable medicine hitherto prepared. 

Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, 





| Price Is, 14d. and 
| 2s. 9d. per box; and by the venders of medicine generally 
| throughout the kingdom. 

| Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, and observe the 
} name and address of “* Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on 
the Government Stamp. 


| 

| A NEW MEDICINE. 

| [YRANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 

of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, eepe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
| Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 
Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blacktriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and ils. each, 
FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.8., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Joserpn Henny Green, 
“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 


“In science and skill in adapting his trusses to the peculiar | 
cireumstanees of the case, Mr. Colwell is inferior to no artist in 


“ Mr. Colwell has, in the most philanthropic and praiseworthy 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at the Manufactory, | 


A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its surprising | 


ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
49, St. James’s-street, 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Talbot | 8B. Bond Cabbell, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. Sir R. Claude Seott, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy-Chairman—T.C. GRAINGER, Esq,, M.P., &e. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
T. M. Batard, Esq. Jobn Gardiner, Esq. 
J. P. Bathurst, Esq. Charles Osborn, Eeq. 
C, Farebrother, Esq., Ald. 

Assurances granted on the lives of persons in every station of 
life, and every part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms. 

Policies issued to secure an amount on attaining a certain age, 
or on death, should it occur previously. 

Immediate annuities granted on liberal terms, affording great 
advantage to persons of limited income. 

Deferred annuities may be purchased at rates which secure a 
return of the whole or part of the premiums paid, in case the age 
at which the annuity is to be not attained 

Also endowments on widows and children, 

All the Company’s engagements are guaranteed by an ample 
subscribed and paid-up capital. 

Prospectuses and the necessaay forms of proposal, with every 
information, may be obtained on application, either p lly or 
by letter, at the Company’s offices. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and nts in every 
branch of business. H. D. DAVEN PORT, See. 


+, M.P. 











DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


A LBION 
LONDON. Instituted in 1805, 
DIRECTORS, 


JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Chairman, 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq | Thomas William Clinton Mur- 


James W. Bosanquet, Esq. dock, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq. David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
| John Coningham, Esq. Edward Stewart, Esq. 
| Frederick D. Danvers, Esq. Francis Wilson, Esq. 
At the last Division of Profits (1849), every policy-holder in- 
| sured upon the Participating Scale of Premium became entitled 
} to a return of one-fifth of all the premium he had paid, either in 
| the form of an immediate Cash payment, or by Augmentation of 
| the Sum Insured, or Reduction of the future Premium. The 
next division will take place in 1852, when every Policy effected 
on or before 30th April next will entitle the holder to a larger 
share of the divisible surplus than if effected after that date. 

Amongst other advantages secured to policy-holders in this 
Company, are—a low rate of premium at the younger ages; the 
payment of the snm insured at the end of thirty days after proof 
of death ; and the liberty of residing in many parts of North 
America, the Cape, New Zealand, and Australia, without any 
extra charge except for Sea-risk. 

For Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., apply to any of the 
Company's Agents, or to JOHN Le CAPPRLAIN, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


PBAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICES: 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 

This Association has been established for the purpose of pro- 
viding ANNUITIES TO THE SHARE AND POLICY- 
HOLDERS, in the event of pecuniary misfortune, incapacity, or 
old age; which are not liable to forfeiture in cases of Bankruptey, 
Insolvency, or failure of any description—and also 
SECURING EDUCATION, APPRENTICESHIP FEES, OR 

ENDOWMENTS TO THELR CHILDREN. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
the shareholders, rates of premium, an explanation of the system 
now originated, together with aseful information and statistics 
respecting Life Assurance, may be had on application at ‘the 
offices. 

Combination Policies, payable in the/event of casualties of any 
kind totally disabling the Assured, or death, are issued at 
moderate rates. This important addition to the principle of 
Assurance deserves the serious attention of persons in all positions 
of life. 

Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted. 

All policies indisputable, whereby the power on the part of the 
Office in resisting a claim under any circumstance whatever is 
removed. 

Loans are effected on personal and other securities in connec- 
tion with Life Assurance. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, Tuomas H. Bays, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 





,AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo. ILI., and Regue 
lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
5, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman. 
WALTER ANDERSON PEACOCK, Esq, Deputy Chairman. 


Charies Bischoff, Esq. | Charles Thos. Holeombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Eaq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
William Wybrow, Esq. 


Robert Alexander Gray, ~ 
AUDITORS. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 
George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.8., 15, Welbeck-street, 
SURGEONS. 
James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-equare. 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, 
ACTUARY and SECRETARY.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
The Assured have received from this Company, in satisfaction 
of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 
The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,600. 
At the last Division of Surplus about £100,000 was added to 
the sums assured under policies for the whole term of life, 
The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus, less 20 
per cent. only, is distributed amongst the aseured. 
The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside 





From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s | 
Hospital ; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. | 
“*Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George | 

Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the | 

efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed | 

the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 
“* New-street, April 13, 1835.” 
*.* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the | 

Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GEORGE FRANKS, | 

4 | 





in any country, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons 
by profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
— more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra 
charge, 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and 
assignments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The business of the Company is conducted on just and liberal 
principles, and the interests of the assured in all particulars are 
carefully consulted. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and 
prospectuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent post-free, on 
application, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


D. NUTT begs to call the attention of the Public to his 
mag pens for the sale oywue, BOOKS, ve Ye and 
new, ous langua departm itera- 
mp er A 
an 
ts cenit ie hes scented tos cei Se 

es, either of which may be had gratis, and forwarded any- 
where, by eT oni OHILOLGOIC 

CLASSICAL and PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and 
ELEMENTARY WORKS. 

THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
ORIENTAL WORKS. 

A Catalogue of French, Spanish, and Italian Books is in pre- 


paration. 
= Strand (opposite Arundel-street), removed from Fleet- 
strect. 





Just published, | vol, 12mo., cloth, 5s., 
IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, By Dr. A. Heimann, Professor 
of the German Language and Literature in University College. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo., price 5s., 
| Pasamnd ; a Vision of Reality. HERVOR; and 


other Poems. 
By Pataick Scort. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly, 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 2s., 





HE BOOK OF LIFE for MESSIAB’S | 


| with an Historical Notice of the Period to which it relates— 


KINGDOM, By Exizanera, 
London: Palmer and Clayton, Crane-court, Fleet-street ; and 
all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., 
THE CURATIVE POWER OF MESMERISM. 


WN ESMERIC CURES of above One Hundred 
‘ and Fifty Cases of Rheumatism, Tic Douloureux, Palsy, 
Epilepsy, St, Vitus’s Dance, Affections of the Eyes, Chest, 
Heart, Stomach, &c., &. By Tuomas Capern, Secretary and 
Resident Superintendent of the Meameric Infirmary, 3, Bedford- 
street, Bedford-square. 

London : H. Bailliere, 219, Regent-street. 


Resse E of the LECTURES by ERNEST 
JONES, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Owing to the increased demand, the Lectures entitled 

CANTERBURY versus ROME, 
are now reprinted, in Five Parts, price Twopence each, or in One 
Volume, price 1ls., bound. 

The New Edition of No, 1 is now ready. 

Owing to the reissue of the oe Lectures, the publication 
of the 
POEMS and NOTES to the PEOPLE 
will be delayed for a short time. 
Edwin Dipp'e, 42, Holywell-street, Strand, London. 











70 ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN! 
Now in the Press, to be issued - the 2lst of March, 1851. 
rice }s., 
VOICES of FREEDOM, and LYRICS of 


LOVE! A Volume of Poems, 
By T. Geratp Massey, Working Man, 
Some said, ** Don’t print them, Tom,” others said, ‘* Yea!” 
Some said, “ They might do good,” others said, ‘* Nay.” 
Published by J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster- 
row, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





as THOMAS COOPER’S WORKS. 
HE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES. A Prison 


Rhyme. In Ten Books, with Notes. In one vol., cloth 
boards, price 3s. 6d. To be had in Numbers at twopence, and 


Parts at sixpence each. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES, 
Two vols., cloth boards. Price 5s. 

THE BARON’S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 
Rhyme. Wrapper. Price ls. 6d. 

EIGHT LETTERS to the YOUNG MEN of the 
WORKING CLASSES. Price 6d. 

COOPER’S JOURNAL. Complete in one vol., 
cloth boards, containing the Critical Exegesis of Gospel History, 
on the basis of “ Strauss’s Leben Jesu.” Price 3s. 


CAPTAIN COBBLER; or, the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. An Historical Romance of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
In one vol., cloth | ttered. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG, and the WOOD- 
MAN’S SONG. The Poetty and Melody by THomas Cooper. 
Arranged by J. D. Cottet. Price 6d, 

London : J. Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, Paternoster-row- 


AN ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 

RELIGION of SHAKSPEARE, By W.J. Bircn, M.A., 
New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the “ Real and Ideal.” Let- 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

“A curious and even an attractive book. It is pervaded by a 
distinct purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defence of 
* Othello’ against the charge of ‘ Iago’s’ insutticiency of motive, 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit thought and 
criticism.” — Spectator. 

“ This is one of the most marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. The author is in earnest, and his book is a 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”— Tablet. 

* The task of testing the great bard’s religious sentiments in a 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accomplished by Mr, 
Birch. The book throws much additional light on the real 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 
poet, curious to see whether or not his countenance ‘ shineth as 
that of angel.’ This unveiling Mr. Birch does with a daring, 
but a gentle hand.”— Leamington Courier, 

“Mr. Birch’s book is an elaborate and systematic exposition 
of the natural history of Shakvpere’s opinions—eloquent with 
facts, minute in analysis, faithful in detail, and impartial in 
execution. It is an anodyne to the parched spirit to turu to the 
fresh pages of Mr. Birch—redolent of a manly and dignified 
criticism, which keeps close to truth and $ to panderto 
omnipotent opinion.”"—Reasoner, 

C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, 








| ment, 





NEW WORKS. 


te 


HE CREED of CHRISTENDOM : its Foun- 


dations and Superstructure. By WILLIAM RATHBONE 
Gree. 8vo., cloth. (Inthe press. 


THE SIEGE of DAMASCUS, An Historical 
Novel. By James NisBet, Esq. In 3 vols., it 8vo,, cloth, 
3ls. 6d. {In the press, will be ready on the 22nd instant. 


SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions essential 
to Human Happiness Specified, and the First of them Developed. 
By Herbert SPENCER. 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

“ The author of the present work is no ordinary thinker and 
no ordinary writer, and he gives us in lan e that sparkles 
with beauties, and in reasoning at once novel and elaborate, 
precise and a. a very comprehensive an plet si- 
tion of the rights of men in society, . . . The book is calculated 
to give an impulse to thought and to interest the public mind 
on subjects of the very highest importance, and the most abstract 
nature. It is distinguished oy good feeling and close reasoning, 
and will make an epoch in the literature of scientific morality.”— 
Economist. 


THE COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA 


considered in relation to the Interests of Great Britain; with 














Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. | 


By Joun CuarMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great 
India Peninsular Railway Company. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 12s, 





THE BISHOP’S WIFE. A Tale of the Papacy. 
Translated from the German of Leopo.p ScHEFrR. Together 
being that of Gregory VII. By Mrs. J. R. Stopart. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, gilt, 4s. 

““With such materials an exciting story could scarcely fail to 
be produced by a writer of Schefer’s genius—and so it is.”— 
Critic. 

HEBREW RECORDS. An Historical Inquiry 
concerning the Authorship and Authenticity of the Old Testa- 
By the Reverend Dr. Gites. 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





THE DUTY of ENGLAND; a Protestant Lay- 
ae to Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘‘ APPEAL.” 8vo., stitched, 
price Is. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS, ROMISH 
and ENGLISH; with the Antidote which a Catholic Protestant- 
ism supplies. A Tract for the Times. Being a Sermon preached 
in Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, on Sunday, November 17, 
1850. By Joun HAMILTON THOM. 12mo., paper cover, price 6d. 





LECTURES on SOCIAL SCIENCE and the 


ORGANIZATION of LABOUR. ByJames Hoie. Demy 8vo., 
stiff cover, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND in DANGER; 
or,a oe Voice to Protestants. By Veritas, 12mo., cloth, 
price 2s, 








Second Edition of De Wette. 

A CRITICAL and HISTORICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to the CANONICAL SCRIPTURES of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. From the German of * De Wette.” Trans- 
lated and Enlarged by THEODORE PARKER. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 
price 24s, 


RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM and INFIDELITY : 
their History, Cause, Cure, and Mission. By JoHN ALFRED 
LANGFORD. Post8vo., cloth, 5s. 

...“*Commending the ability displayed in the writer’s re- 


cee 
| gearches.”"—=Atheneum. 





AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS of CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. By L. RayMonpD pe Vericour. In 1 vol., 
post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

* An immense body of information is comprised in the volume 
now before us, and this, too, embracing all the great points in 
the civil and ecclesiastical history of every country in Europe.” 
—Banner of Uister. 


THE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART among the 
GREEKS. By JoHN WINCKLEMAN. From the German by 
G. H. Lope. Demy 8vo., cloth, with illustrations, price 12s, 

“ Such a work ought to be in the library of every artist and 
man of taste; and even the most general reader will find in it 
much to instruct and much to interest him.”’"—Ailas, 


THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
Compiled from various sources. Together with his Antobio- 
graphy. ‘Translated from the German, Second Edition, 
Illustrated with a Portrait engraved on Steel. Post Svo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS to 
a FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Translated from 
the Second German Edition, by CATHERINE M. A. Courgr, 
Author of “ Visits to Beechwood Farm,” “ Lucy's Half-Crown,” 
&c. In 2 vols. small 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Possess not only high intrinsic interest, but an interest 
arising from the very striking circumstances in which they ori- 
ginated.”— Manchester Examiner. 














THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE: being that 
of ALBERT DURER. For devout Disciples of the Arts, 
Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction 
of all Christendom, given to the light. ‘Translated from the 
German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Stopart, Feap. 8vo,, 
ornamental binding, 6s. 

“It is a very pure and delightful composition,”—Atheneum. 


HEARTS in MORTMAIN, and CORNELIA: 
a Novel. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

“To come to such stories as ‘ Hearts in Mortmain and Cor- 
nelia’ after the anxieties and roughness of our worldly struggle, 
is like bathing in fresh waters after the dust and heat of bodily 
exertion.”—/rospective Review. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 








PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEay 
NAVIGATION COMPANY, ; 
ADDITIONAL 8TEAM RU MTOATION with IND 


: an 
CALCUTTA LINE.—In order to accommodate 

number of eta expected to leave Calcutta, the ext 
Ceylon for in April, one of the Peninsular and Oma 
Steam Na’ a large steamers is intended t 

from Calcutta on the 2lst of April, as an extra vessel, for an 
and one of the Company’s steamers from Southampton to = 
andria, also as an extra vessel, on the lst of May, to meet 

convey the passengers direct to Tie and 

Cc. W. HOWELL, Secretary, 


122, Leadenhall-street, Jan, 28, 1851. 
sa 


ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
DIRECT LINE BETWEEN CALCUTTA, PENANG, Six. 
GAPORE, HONG-KONG, and SHANGHAI. 
This line, as announced in the last annual report of De. 
cember, 1850, will be COMMENCED from CALCUTTA 
the Ist of May proximo, the 'y vessels being now on their 
way out to the station. In order to accommodate 
ceeding from India to Penang, Singapore, &c., for the of 
their health, or short leave of absence, RETURN TICKETs 
will be issued for the double passage on reduced terms Which 
will be announced in due time. - . 
Cc. W. HOWELL, § 
| 19, Leadenhall-street, Jan. 28, 185i. —; 








a ——— ————___________ 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRAky 
Two Hundred and Fifty Copies of BORROWS 
“ LAVENGRO” are in circulation at MUDIE’S 8£U) 
| LIBRARY, 28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
| SQUARE, 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUW, 
First-class Country Subscription—Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of volumes required. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on moderat 
terms. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 
C. E. MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 


M EAGHER.—THE CONFEDERATE 
MOVEMENT OF 1848. 
A Full Narrative of the REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 
of SmitH O'BRIEN, MeaGuHeR, DILLON, &c., in July, 1848, 
Written by THomas FRANCIS MBAGHER, 
Will appear in 
“THE NATION” NEWSPAPER, of Feb. 8, 
And the Succeeding Numbers. 
Nation-office, 6, Lower Abbey-street, 
Dublin, Feb. 4, 1851, 


CHANCERY ‘REFORM ASSOCIATION= 
At a meeting of the Council held this day, it was una 

mously resolved—** That the services of Mr. H. W. Werton, 

secretary, be dispensed with, and that notice be given theta 








penter, the present secretar 
street, Adelphi.” WILLIAM CARPENTER, Hon, See. 
London, Feb. 11, 1851. 


fXHE POLISH HUNGARIAN LEGION, 
It is desired to draw attention to the case of a portiongd 
the well-known Polish Hungarian Legion, the unfortunate ism 
of whose gallant etruggle has sent them to our shores, Sing 
their arrival, in utter destitution, in this country, they havebem 
most kindly and generously fed, clothed, and supported by the 
London operative classes, by whom some £200 or £300 had been 
raised for them by small weekly subscriptions and otherwise, 





dried up, and that it should have become necessary to appeal 
the wealthier classes to rival the generous exertions w have 
been made by the poorer. 

An attempt is being made to establish those of this band who 
remain without employment, and quite without funds, in ast 
of iative sh king busi Lord Dudley & us 
President of the Literary Society of the Friends of Poland, 
generously promised to assist iu this scheme to the extenta 
purchasing tools, leather, &c. &c. In the meantime, and until 
they have some returns from their undertaking, they are penni- 
less. To keep life in these poor fellows, twenty-four in number, 
has cost sixpence each per diem, or £4 4s. per week. 

It is proposed to raise a sum of money not merely sufficient & 
keep them from present starvation, but to form a fund to pre 
vide against the necessity of their selling their manufactures 
it were from hand to mouth, at any price, however ruinous, that 
such a necessity might involve, and also to place them in euch 
more regular and satisfactory employment as from time to time 
may be practicable, 


It need hardly be observed, that the twenty-four exiles ia 
whose behalf this appeal is made, and of whom fourteen 
in the late Hungarian struggle, form but a portion of the entire 
emigration; they comprise, however, that portion whose chi 
racters will bear the strictest scrutiny, and who, itis co 
believed, will never rest till aoe derive from their own exertion 
what at present they are compelled to accept as charity. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to receive and 
superintend the proper administration of any funds transmitted 
for their benefit:—W. h. Ashurst, Jun., Esq., 6, Old joy 
Francis Bennoch, ~~ 77, Wood-street; Samuel Cou 
Esq., 2, Carey-lane ; illiam Leaf, Eeq., 39, Old-change: Wil 
liam Shaen, Esq., 10, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; P. A. Taylor, Baq. 
2, Carey-lane; W. A. Wilkinson, Esq., 56, Thread 

Feb. 14, 185). 








pes—ABRIVAL of the FORFARSHIRE— 
This vessel has just arrived from China, having 
indisputably, the choicest chops of the new season's Congo 
We wish to draw the especial notice of families and hotel 
keepers to the unusual excellence of the above cargo, , be 
are selling at 4e. 4d. per Ib. 
Also strong full-flavoured Congou at 3s. 8d. to 4s. 
A peculiar choice Assam Souchong at 4s. 8d. to 5s. 
SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. 


Families resident in any part of the kingdom can be supplied 
at the above prices, and the teas carefully packed in lead. 
The Customs’ overweight of 2ib. on chests containing 
and of lib. on half-chests of about 40lb., invariably allowed. 
SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. 
=— : ———- ——= 
London: Printed by Roszgar Patan (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, inthe 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex}, ss the Office of Robert Palmer a 
Joseph Clayton, Parish 
Dunstan-in-the-West, in the City of London; and published by Jae 
Cxarron, janr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 269, Strand, 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, iu the City ef Westunimster,—Satvan"" 
February 15, 1851, 





letters and communications be in future forwarded to Mr. Cay 
of the Association, at 14, Jom 


0. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Pari an 
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